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THE RICH MAN WHO GAVE ALL 


The Ruling House of Abyssinia 



This picture shows Ras Taffari Makonnen, the Prince Regent of Abyssinia, and his family 
on the steps of their palace in Addis-Ababa.'the capital; Ras Makonnen is the real ruler 
of Abyssinia, and he it was who desired that his country should take her place with 
civilised peoples in the League of Nations 


THE MAN WHO 
BEGAME POOR 

FINE STORY BEHIND A 
FAMOUS NAME : 

University Saves Its Benefactor 
From Dying a Beggar 

PATHOS IN THE CLICK OF 
A TYPEWRITER 

' We have often amused ourselves with 
the-thought that the names of Shake¬ 
speare and Newton are not more familiar 
to mankind than the names of men 
whose sole contribution to human pro¬ 
gress has taken the form of a 'sewing- 
machine or a pill. 

Advertisement, which is something of 
an art, has hammered into the minds of 
men certain commercial names which 
are now as familiar to human life as the 
sun in the heavens. Millions to whom 
the name of Aeschylus is strange and 
the name of Empedocles unknown are 
perfectly at liorrie with the name of a 
;man who makes mustard, and the name 
pf a man who manufactures motor-cars. 

A Life of Strange Changes 

But ive did not smile when the news 
came from America that a manufac¬ 
turer'whose name is kno\yn from one 
end of the Earth to the other had passed 
into the world beyond-our vision. We 
•did not amuse ourselves by comparing 
his almost universal fame with the quite 
limited fame of Keats and Wiliiam Blake, 
or of Lord Rayleigh and Metchnikoff. 
Instead, a sigh of grie^ escaped our lips, 
and we wondered whether it might not 
be argued that this man, whose life was 
so full of strange vicissitudes, had 
made as real a contribution to -progress 
as many a poet and statesman honoured 
by the nations. 

At one time of his life Eliphalet 
.Remington, the man who has just died, 

• manufactured firearms. His rifle was 
■famous throughout'the world. 'He'could 
not make it quick enough for the world’s 
demand, and he and his brother became' 
enormously rich. . Fifty years ago they 
had. the sort of rnonetary eminence in 
America now assigned to . men like 
Rockefeller. ■ 

A Princely Giver 

‘ What did Eliphalet Remington do 
with his wealth ? He set up no grand 
establishment, bought himself no j'acht,’ 
paid no gorgeous visits to Europe. In¬ 
stead he conceived of himself as a person 
directly responsible for the welfare of a 
university,' the University of Syracuse, 
and he gave with both hands to this 
•institution until, as the authorities now 
say, “ he had nothing left for himself.” 
Remington was a man who actually- 
beggared himself for education. A quiet 
man, he loved books, honoured learning, 
and sought to benefit poor students. 

His firm fell into difficulties. Other 
firearms came into the market. New 
inventions made the Remington rifle 
old-fashioned. In a state of insolvency^ 


Remington discovered that the world 
had gone past him. His firm, giving up 
rifles; then invented something new ; 
in a few months all the world was 
speaking of the Remington typewriter, 
and many people who knew of the 
financial difficulties of this good man 
rejoiced to think that once again he was 
rich! But while the name of Remington 
becarne more famous than ever,-and you 
;might, have seen typists at Melbourne 
and Sydney tapping at exactly the Same 
machines which employed the busy- 
fingers of typists in Glasgow and New¬ 
castle, Eliphalet Remington was living 
in obscure poverty^ Not for him -svas 
the reward of the Remington typewriter. 
The firm of Remington must pay off its 
debts, the finn of Remington must fight 
the competition of the world, the firm of 
Remington must henceforth be estab¬ 
lished on foundations which would never 
fail ; as for himself, he had his books 
and his clear conscience, and a heart 
that was gratefid for the gift of life. The 
quiet man went on with his studies. 


He sank deeper and deeper into 
poverty, but never complained. If every¬ 
one who used a Remington typewiter 
had sent him a shilling he ■\vould have 
been a rich man. But he hid his poverty 
from the world and went on doing good 
in secret-—as unobtrusive a man, in spite 
of his famous name, as y-ou could find in 
all the world. 

Then, to make the story perfect, the 
authorities of the Syracuse University 
came to hear of the poverty of the man 
whose benefactions to the university had 
made him a beggar, A meeting was held. 
The learned heads of the university 
allowed their hearts to get to work, and 
the last days of Eliphalet Remington’s 
life were made “ more comfortable ” by 
the gracious charity of the university 
he had loved so well and served with such 
unwavering devotion. 

He could have desired no better end. 
Learning held his hands as he closed his 
eyes on this Earth, this school of the 
human soul in which he had learned a 
A noble lesson. 


THE EXCITEMENT OF 
THE LIGHTSHIP 

LIFE WITH THE 
ANCHORED LIGHTS 

Lonely Men Who Guard Our 
Dangerous Waters - 

WARNING THAT NEVER FAILS 

On the ocean there are few works of 
man more romantic tlian the solitary’’ 
and dangerously placed lightship. We 
know little of the life of those who man 
these strange craft for- long weeks 
together ; but we can imagine how differ¬ 
ently they must regard existence from 
those of us who live in crowded cities. 

Something of tliis strange life lias just 
been told. An_officer relates a recent' 
experience in • relieving one of these 
ships, and begins his thrilling narrative 
by telling us how furious winds and a 
wild sea held him up for two day^s. ” 

Think of the men waiting on the 
solitary, and far-away lightship in the 
midst of a tempest, all of tliem watching 
the billows and thinking of their homes. 

The Fight With the Tide 

At last, however, with- six strong 
oarsmen to pull at the rowlocks, the 
relief boat is lowered from the steamer, 
and by. vigorous pulling kept -clear 
from the danger of colliding with 
her sides. But the tide is too strong 
for the oarsmen. They are carried 
away from the lightship again and again. 

As they fight with the tide they see an 
oil ■ barrel bearing down upon them. 
They manage to seize it and pull it 
on board. There is a length of line 
attached to this barrel, and the rowers 
make fast the end of it to their boat, 
and soon the men in the Ughtship'are 
hauling them in against the tide. 

The first duty is to pay the crew 
their wages. Then the stores and the 
mails are handed over, and signed for ; 
after that books and newspiapers are 
distributed. “ Then, accompanied by 
the lightship captain,. we proceed to 
make a tour of inspection. The living 
quarters must be found clean, and the 
pots and _ pans in the galley must be 
bright and shiny, or someone gets into 
trouble.” That is sea discipline. 

Testing the Great Lamp 

Then comes the most important duty 
of all-^testihg the mechanism of the great 
lamp and seeing that the fresh crew 
thoroughly understand their duties. 

The officer forms up the crew of the 
lightship and puts them through a drill 
once or twice until he is satisfied that 
they know their duties in connection 
with the fog-gun and other emergency- 
matters. He then examines the windlass 
and anchor cables, reads the log-book, 
makes his entry there, and signs his name. 

All the y’ear round this procedure is 
going on; and we never hear any tale 
of a British lightship failing to warn the' 
ships that pass in the night of the 
dangers that beset their course. 
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A VOTING PROBLEM 

HOW TO-EXPRESS THE 
NATION’S WILL 

Mussolini’s Way of Getting 
a Majority 

AWKWARDNESS OF THE 
ELECTION SYSTEM 

By a Political Correspondent] 

Italy has been holding her first 
General Election under the new electoral 
laws passed by Signor Mussolini, the 
effect of which is to make Italy practi¬ 
cally • one big constituency, in which 
the largest Single party is assured of a 
two-thirds majority in Parliament. 

Italy’s new system Is one of the most 
interesting franchise experiments ever 
made. In the old days, when there were 
generally only two great political parties 
in a country, or when the only question 
at»election time was whether some great 
statesihan like Gladstone or Gambetta 
or Crispi should be supported or opposed, 
the decision could be made in a very 
simple manner. 

The Winning Party 

The general custom, which has sur¬ 
vived in Britain to our own day, was for 
the country to be divided up into a 
number of small constituencies, each 
returning one member to Parliament. 

It is easy to see that if the winning 
party was distributed pretty evenly 
over the country it might get nearly all 
the; seats in Parliament, even if its 
average majorities in the constituencies 
were quite small. 

That is what very often happened, 
but it was not thought to be unfair. It 
was thought, indeed, to be rather a good 
thing that the winning party should 
have a big majority in Parliament, as 
that was supposed to make the Govern¬ 
ment strong and stable. 

So widespread was this view that in 
many countries the electoral system was 
modified to make big majorities even 
surer. This was done by making con¬ 
stituencies, say, six times as big as the 
old ones, allowing every voter to vote 
for six candidates and allotting six 
members to each constituency. By this 
means, where, let us say, four of the old 
constituencies had returned men of the 
winning party and the other two men of 
the losing party, the new big constitu¬ 
ency would return six men, all of them 
belonging to the winning party. 

Majorities and Minorities 

But now almost everywhere tliere are 
many more than two parties—even in 
Britain there are three—and all this is 
playing havoc with the old ideas'. It is 
one thing for a majority among the 
voters to be greatly magnified in Parlia¬ 
ment, but it is another thing for an 
actual minority among the voters to be 
able to return a majority of members. 
Yet that is what actually happened, in 
the British elections of 1922. 

Some people said even that was a 
good thing. Though the Conservatives 
had less than half the votes in the con¬ 
stituencies they had more votes than 
either the Liberal or the Labour Party, 
and it was said that it showed- what a 
good system ours was that the largest 
party should get a majority in Parliament 
and be able to form a strong Govern¬ 
ment, even though it was only in a 
minority in the country. 

Getting a Strong Government 

But then came the election of last 
December when, with the same electoral 
system and no great’change in the total 
strength of the parties, nobody got an 
actual majority in Parliament. 

Something may have to be done to 
secure .that fhe majority of the nation 
shall rule in Parliament, and it is inter¬ 
esting to watch the working of the 
system now being tried in Italy, where 
Signor hlussolini’S law makes it certain 
that the largest party, even though it is 
only a quarter of the whole electorate, 
shall get twice as many seats in Parliament 
'as all the other parties put together. 
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THE OLDEST PEN 
KNOWN 

Something New from the 
Old World 

INTERESTING DISCOVERY 
-AT KISH 

One of the latest afchaTOlopcal dis¬ 
coveries made by Professor Langdoh at 
Kish, in Mesopotamia, is a bone stylus 
with which the old cuneiform writings 
were made. by,, the Babylonians some 
4000 years.ago.. It.may.safely be called 
the oldest pen in existence. 

Cuneiforrti means wedge-shaped; and 
this style of writing consisted of a 
number of straight lines thickened at the 
top or left-hand end; so as to look like 
w^ges. Originally the writing was 
carved in stone, when there were simple 
straight Imes. The thickening followed 
when bricks were invented, and writing 
was done on clay tablets and baked. 

The stylus the professor found was a 
boiie six inches Tong, with pared ’ ends. 
Using it on clay, he found that the line 
drawn with it tliickeired or deepened 
naturally at one end; • , 

■ The grouping of the " wedges ” to 
form words and sentences wets in some 
cases very complicated, but with the 
stylus the work could doubtless be done 
with some rapidity. 

FIGHT AGAINST THE 
COTTON BOLL WEEVIL 
Hope at Last - 

At last there seems hope of a really 
effective caihpaign against the terrible 
cotton boll weevil, which has worked 
such disaster among the cotton-fields of 
the United States. , 

The only substance which seems to 
act as a poison to the. pest rvithout de¬ 
stroying the cotton plants is calcium 
arsenate. It has been tried with great 
success, but the difficulty has. been to 
get cheap supplies. -■ 

Now, in the Research Laboratories of 
the General Electric Company at Sche¬ 
nectady, a new method of manufactur¬ 
ing calcium arsenate has been dis¬ 
covered which is both cheap and rapid. 

The discovery was made by two 
scientists of Alabama University, Dr. 
Stewart Lloyd arid Mr. A. 51 . Kennedy^ 
and it is stated that,very soon adequate 
supplies of calcium arsenate at a cheap 
rate win be available. This is good 
news for the cotton growers, who are 
planning a campaign which it, is hoped 
will .result in the defeat of the pest. 

A BRAVE LITTLE FELLOW 
The Tale of a Splinter 

By Our Birmingham Correspondent 

■ That was a brave, little fell.ow we met 
at a juvenile, playpentre in the slums 
a few evenings ago.'■ 

' He was playing with the rest at a form 
of indoor Rugby. Suddenly he pulled 
up; his face twinged and white with' 
pain. He told us what had happened. A 
splinter from the floor had pierced the 
sole of his boot and gone into his foot. 

" You must take your boot off and have 
the splintertakea out;’’ he_wag'told." 

".Sir, 1 can’t,” lie sairl, between Kis 
gasps ;'." there’.s.no fOotin iny stocking!” 

Kather than dp.whaL he, thought 
Would, humiliate him , he was.: ready, to 
endure the pain and go oh' playing. 
He did liot, of course"; but what a little 
Stoic he wash ^ ^ . y 

WIRELESS UNDERGROUND 
. Heard in a Tunnel 

Some interesting experiments have 
been made to find out whether wireless 
could be used, without any special 
apparatus, to warn men Working under¬ 
ground. It was found that with quite 
a small and self-contained .set,, a small 
loop aerial, and no earth c.onnectiqn, 
broadcasting could be heard in a timriel 
eighty feet below the ground. ' '' ' 


A PARLIAMENT AND 
A MYSTERY 

America Sets .Up a Queer 
Ownership 

THE ETHER FOR THE PEOPLE 

The United States Senate has done a 
remarkable thing. It has declared that 
the ether, which is supposed to fill all 
space, though nobody has ever seen it, 
touched it, tasted it,' heard it, or smelt 
it, is property which can be owned or 
possessed like land or houses,. 

In a Bill for the regulation of wireless 
which rvas passed the other day by the 
Senate this clause, occurs : . 

, Ether. The use thereof .-within territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States is hereby 
aflim-ied, and ■will be the inalienable possession 
of the people of the United States and their 
Government. 

Yet no one can say definitely that 
ether has any real, existence. Science 
simply assumes that it must fill aU space 
in order that we may account for the 
theory of light, ’electricity, and other 
physical manifestations. ■ 

These are Regarded as being due to 
wave movemen'ts, and if there are waves, 
the waves riiust be in some substance. 
Ordinary matter does not" exist in the 
great, empty spaces of the universe be¬ 
tween tire stars and plariets, and so 
science says there must be some other 
substance which we cannot test as we 
test ordinary matter, and this imagined 
substance we call ether. 

But, though most, authorities regard 
the ether as an all-permeating substance, 
linking the otherwise detached particles 
of 'matter together, and though the 
United States Senate has’declared that 
it is actual prop'erty which caft be owned, 
there is a schooTof scientists which dis¬ 
believes in the ether and seeks to dis¬ 
pense with it.' 

Probably this is the first time a Parlia¬ 
ment has established national ownership 
in something about the very existence of 
which wise men are not in agreemen-t. 

newsTrom everywhere 

Reading Gaol is to be turned into flats. 
Arundel Castle is to be let for {fiooo 
a year. 

Traffic has doubled in Hyde Park since 
taxis were allo-wed to go through. . 

,The oldest British piano in existence 
is to be seen at the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley. 

• /^Canterbury Cross 

A cross about 750 years old has been 
discovered in the excavations at St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury. 

Ths Late Delivery 

' Four postcards " posted in Germany 
22- years ago' to an address in- London 
have’jiist been delivered. ' .'Ai: -. .- 
A Bridge the Monks Built] 

. .A buried arch, of an old .bridge; built 
by the monks of Burton-on-Trerit , in 
1174 has just been disco-v.ered^ ‘ x-| : 

Where Byron Used to Sit 

A monument is to be unveiled near 
Geneva on May 3, near the spot where 
Byron sat when composing Childe Harold. 

otter Killed by a Car 

An otter was killed by a motor-car 
near Pwllheli, in Wales, the other day. 
The otter was a mile from a river dri^ 
lip through drought. 

Portugal’s Unknown Warriors'" 

X,Portugal’s-two unknown warribrshave 
now been brought from Africa alid'Flan¬ 
ders and laid in a tomb'at Lisbon, where 
a lamp has been lighted to burn for ever. 

5000 Pages of the p.E.- 

The ■; Children’s ■• ■ Eneperopedia;--' now 
approaching its completibn,' ’has just 
reached its five-thousandth page, and the 
C.N. believes them to be. the- best 5000 , 
pages for children ever .printed. - 
Cambridge Wins the Boat Race . 

' By winning this year’s boat race, which 
was watched by half a million specta¬ 
tors, Cambridge has now won 35 races 
against Oxford’s 4or One race, that of 
1877, was a dead heat. .The Oxford and 
Cambridge sports this year were'drawn, 
each'Univ'ersity winning 5-J events. 


THE SPLENDID 
COBBLER 

JOHN POUNDS AND WHAT 
HE DID 

Story of a New Portrait in 
Portsmouth Town Hall 

FAMOUS POOR BOY 

Five hundred children of Portsmouth have 
been listening to. the story of their famous 
townsman John Pounds, the cobbler whose 
portrait has been placed in the Town Hall.' 

He is seen, in his picture, teaching in the 
tiny room where lie would gather the worst 
boys in tlie town, the room in which five 
hundred of Portsmouth’s sons came under 
this cobbler’s influence, for the great good 
of their lives and their great city. 

John Pounds was bom in Portsmouth, 
a very poor boy, in 1766. Of the early 
part of his life not much is knoivn, but 
for over twenty years before his death 
in 1839 he devoted himself to educating 
the children of the very poor. 

The Man the Waifs Loved 

" I want the children nobody else 
wants,” said John. " I want the very 
worst boys in Portsmouth.” 

And he got them. There was some¬ 
thing about him that attracted these 
waifs and strays. They went to him 
because they loved him, and he taught 
them, besides .the three Rs, to love 
God and to read the Bible. He took 
seventeen children at a time, all the 
little room would hold, and four or 
five hundred are believed to have come 
under his direct influence. 

His death was in this wise. It was on 
the first of January, in 1839, and he was 
72. Always a cripple, he was now bent 
double by the hardships of his life. 
Being New Year’s Day, he had bought 
twopennyworth of sprats for breakfast, 
as a treat for himself and his nephew. 

A Knock at the Door 

They had just sat down to enjoy them 
when there came a knock at the door 
and a tiny child staggered into the 
room. Her bare feet were blue with 
cold, and bleeding ; her thin little body 
was barely covered with rags; her 
breath carrie in gasps. 

John Pounds held her to his breast 
to warm her ; he fed her and soothed 
her; but it was plain that she was ill, 
suffering from some complaint he did not 
understand. So, leaving his breakfast, 
the old man partly led and partly, carried 
her to the house of a medical man who 
was always ready to help in his good 
work ; and it was while standing by 
his door, explaining matters to the 
doctor, that he suddenly fell and died. 

John Pounds’s portrait was obtained 
in rather a curious way. A young 
journeyman shoemaker of artistic tastes, 
named Sheath, was asked to draw a 
likeness of the old man, who was his 
great friend. He replied that he would 
ask permission to do so, but that he 
knew he would meet with a refusal. 

Reading the Longest Psalm 

This proved'to be'the case; John 
entirely refused to sit for his portrait. 
So a ruse was resorted to. Someone 
challenged him to produce a boy who 
could read through the longest Psalm 
without ah error. John proudly called 
forward his best pupil; Imt. while the 
Psalm was being read. Sheath was 
quietly sketching the old man in. the 
background, and it is from that sketch 
that the portrait has been obtained 
for the fine painting which now decorates 
the walls of Portsmouth Town Hall. 

The little old dwelling in Highbury 
Street, with “ one room up and oqe 
room down,” has also been acquired 
and presented to the town, the keys 
being kept at the High Street Museum. 

Portsmouth has produced many great 
men, many Empire be.nefactors, but 
surely none more worthy of remem¬ 
brance than tlie' good cobbler, Johri 
Pounds, and the C.N. is delighted that 
he has now been honoured. 
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RICHES DEEP DOWN 

NEW IDEA OF FARMING 

Deeper Digging and Shallower 
Sowing for Britain 

ESSEX FARMER’S RESULTS 

By an Agricultural Correspondent 

A thoughtful and enterprising Essex 
farmer, Mr.' John Hepburn, is revealing 
some wonderful results he has obtained 
by revolutionary methods of farming. 
He has been kind enough to send us the 
particulars. 

The C.N. has often pointed out how 
important it is to increase the yield of 
British soil. We produce less than half 
the food we eat. With regard to our 
daily bread, we grow only about a fifth 
of our wheat. That is to say the 
material of four out of five loaves comes 
from abroad ! 

Mr. Hepburn contends that ver}’^ 
much more can be got from our soil by 
reforming our methods of cultivation. 

The Pan that Remains Unbroken 

The first big point is that our plough¬ 
ing and harrowing, as commonly prac¬ 
tised, break up merely a thin top layer 
of soil. In this thin layer we grow all 
our crops year after year, stirring it up 
and using it over and over again. 

Below this thin layer the soil gets 
harder and harder, forming what is 
commonly called a pan. This pan is 
never broken, and air does not penetrate 
it. The roots of crops cannot use it. 
Except on very light soils water cannot 
percolate through it. 

Yet this sub-soil is often richer in 
plant food than the upper layer in 
which crops - are grown, and what Mr. 
Hepburn says is that it should be 
thoroughly broken up and used. 

It comes to this, that we should 
substitute for the use of the thin top 
layer the use of the deep rich layer, 
which should be prepared by thorough 
and deep cultivation. The roots of the 
plants would thus get access to more 
food, more air, and more water. 

Roots that Find Their Way Down 

The roots of vyheat plants, for example, 
instead of being stopped in their growth 
by the hard pan of soil near the surface, 
are enabled to penetrate far below the 
ground, and it is said that when they 
are allowed to do so the roots go down 
several feet. As a result they become 
astonishingly healthy and vigorous, 
giving a better straw and a fuller ear. 

Our British soils differ greatly in their 
nature and composition, var3dng from 
heav3^ clay on the one hand to exceed¬ 
ingly light sand, on the other. Each 
soil calls for somewhat different treat¬ 
ment, but the main principle of going 
-down deep in cultivation is true for all. 

The other important point of this 
new farming is the importance attached 
to the shallow sowing of seed. We can 
best understand this by remembering 
how Nature goes to work. 

How Nature Works 

Nature does not make a hole several 
inches deep and put ■ a. seed at the 
bottom of it. The seeds of plants fall 
to the ground in some sort of a seed- 
case. The seed-case decays, and the 
plant starts growing on the surface. We 
:an see in the w'ood a giant oak grown 
from an acorn which fell on the surface 
of the ground. So it is with grass seed, 
and wheat is only a giant grass. 

It is found by experiment that when 
wheat seeds are surface sown the3' form 
better roots and more vigorous plants 
than when the seeds are sown deep. All 
we do bv deep sowing is to compel the 
plant to form fresh roots near the sur» 
face, and time and vdgour are wasted. 

It comes to this, then, that the new 
farming relies on Deep Cultivation and 
Shallow Sowing. The results are splen¬ 
did, an acre of properly cultivated and 
intelligently sown land producing far 
more food, which is precisel3' what 
Britain needs- 


NEW COMERS AT THE ZOO 



Curious tropical fish in one of the tanks 



The hermit crab In a borrowed home An angel f^sh has a look round 




The pikes take a turn round their tank 


The wolf-fish feels very bored 

: The wonderful new aquarium at the London Zoo, which has been erected at a cost of 
over £50,000, has been opened to the public and is creating great interest. It is the first 
time a really fine collection of water creatures has been seen in London, and these pictures 
show some of the inmates of the tanks 




A WRONG IDEA OF 
LONG AGO 

WHAT WE LOSE BY IT 

The Fear of Printed Books in 
Shakespeare’s Time 

THE PRINTER’S PASSPORT 
TO IMMORTALITY 

During the past year tens of thousands 
of people in this country have for the 
first time made acquaintance with the 
magnificent music of William BY^rd, who 
has lain 300 years in his grave. ’ 

We owe the resurrection of his fame 
to the loving diligence of a few scholar- 
musicians, who have unearthed the lost 
manuscripts ; and the great melodies 
have been carried by wireless to the 
homes of thousands of people. 

Byrd has suddenl3’- become to us the 
Shakespeare of our earlier music; but 
he has been buried, name, fame and feats, 
for three centuries. How can such 
neglect of a rare genius be explained ? 

The answer 'is simple now that Sir 
Henry Hadow, one of our living masters 
of music, has given it. We lost Byrd, 
as we lost other stalwarts of intellect, 
because he did not publish his composi¬ 
tions. In his time it was thought “ bad 
form ” to do so. 

Shakespeare’s Modesty 

Music remained in manuscript, in 
parts, not in complete scores such as a 
conductor would need, but in separate 
sections, for this instrument and the 
Other, and separately for the various 
voices. Such isolated parts were certain 
to become scattered and lost, and they 
were lost, so that the3' could only be 
found, if at all, in libraries. 

Noyv, the rule which governed com¬ 
posers of music governed writers also. 
We always imagine that Shakespeare 
was so indifferent to all fame but that of 
the moment that he would hot take the 
trouble to print his great dramas. 

Yet the on!3' dramatist of the i6th 
century who printed his works was 
Ben "Jonson, in Yvhom bashfulness was 
as conspicuous by .its absence as fire 
and courage by their presence. 

. Shakespeare, by not publishing,' 
modestly conformed to custom, and so 
paved the way for the laborious zealots 
who used to pour out books to prov'e 
that Shakespeare was written by 3113^- 
body except Shakespeare. Only the 
pious care of the humblest of his associ¬ 
ates kept his masterpieces in existence. 

Our Debt to the Printer 

They printed the plays, and nothing 
can now take them from us. How much 
we must have lost by the false modesty 
of those ages ! The printer saved not 
only Shakespeare for us, but Chaucer- 
Spenser, Marlowe, and Newton. Actu, 
ally Newton was persuaded only with 
difficulty to publish his Princjpia. 

What should we know of Asia and 
Kublai Khan had not Marco Polo’s 
book, long after his death, been printed ? 
America should canonise him and his 
first printer, for it was Marco Polo’s book 
that sent Columbus forth to find America. 

■ Printer’s ink may not be an imme¬ 
diate highway to nobility, but where its 
subject is worthy it is the stream along 
which a name finds its rvay to renown. 


A WALL OF WATER 
Protecting a Skyscraper from 
Fire 

To avoid danger from possible fires in 
adjoining buildings a. Cincinnati sky¬ 
scraper has been equipped with a novel 
sprinkling S3'stem. 

Sprinklers are fixed around the edge 
of the roof so that the building can be 
instantly surrounded by a sheet of water. 
A steam pump with a capacity of 750 
gallons a minute, and an electric pump 
with a capacity of 1800 gallons provide 
the water pressure. The roof is covered 
with fireproof material which cannot 
possibly take fire, and the interior of tha 
structure is also fireproof. 
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The Little Eritish Empire 

WONDERFUL SIGHT NEAR THE MARBLE ARCH 

The Marvellous Exhibition at Wembley 
and What It Should Mean to Us All 

THE PROUDEST FAMILY ON THE EARTH 


ADVENTURES WITH 
MONKEYS 

FORTY BABOONS 
A Surprise for Two Children 
LIFE IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

A ten-year-old schoolboy of Southern 
Rhodesia sends us aii' account of the monkeys 
of that far-off land. 

I should like to tell the reader? of the 
C.N. about the baboons out here. 

They are big monkeys with jaws 
shaped very much like a dog’s. They 
are fierce fighters. Their way of fight¬ 
ing is to pin an animal down with their 
feet and then tear lumps out of its flesh. 

They steal the farmer’s grain, mealies, 
buckwheat, and monkey nuts, and, 
getting through barbed wire, destroy 
gardens. ’ Often they come boldly close 
to the house ; but generally they prefer 
to avoid human beings. 

Once we had a picnic down by the 
river. After some time my mother 
went up to the ’ house and left us in 
charge of a native servant. We were 
playing about on rock.s, climbing trees, 
and pretending to be baboons, whose 
barking we imitated. I suppose the 
baboons must have heard us, but we 
did not notice them until theif loud 
barking warned us. 

At first my little sister thought we 
were teasing her, but when she saw 
the ugly animals scampering down a 
kopje close by she got frightened. We 
made off as fast as we could, arid had 
only gone about a hundred yards when 
we saw we were nearly cut off by a herd 
of forty baboons. 

They were moving about in the scrub 
and watching us. However, we managed 
to clear them and get safely home. 

WHAT SOME PLANTS 
CAN DO 

Photographing Themselves 

Some kinds of plants have been 
found which can be made to photograph 
themselves. - 

A beam of light is turned on them, 
the plants absorb it, just as phosphorus 
will absorb light, and then give it out 
again. A photographic plate is placed 
over the plants, and when the light 
is yielded up by them they photograph 
the outlines of their own form and 
structure on the sensitive plate. 

They are very small plants which 
thus supply their own photographs, 
so small as to be seen properly only 
under the microscope; but they may 
be very important for good or evil, 
for the bacteria, the yeasts and the 
moulds, are all microscopic plants. 

It has always been difficult to obtain 
trustworthy portraits of the insides 
of these tiny things, but now it has 
been found that in many of them the 
substances which colour them have 
this power of giving out light again, 
and so producing the colour photographs. 


THE LIME IN THE KETTLE 
A Woman’s Invention 

We all know how quickly a deposit of 
lime forms at the. bottom of the kettle. 
Big boilers, have -to be constantly 
cleaned on this account. 

As the rvater evaporates in steam, 
whatever impurities it contains are left 
behind on the boiler lining. Now a 
woman, Mrs. Maud Dickenson, has 
invented a, new way of preventing 
this scaling. Cylinders containing radio¬ 
active crystals are placed in the tank 
from which the boiler is fed, and the 
rays from the crystals break up the sedi¬ 
ment, which stays behind instead of 
passing into the boiler. 

The cylinders have been tried at 
Brighton Corporation baths, and the 
boiler, on being opened after nine 
months, was found to contain “ only a 
slight flaky substance.’’ The inven¬ 
tion should cause an immense saving of 
money and labour. 


Someone has said that The might, 
majesty, power, and dominion of God 
are more to be discerned in the brain of 
an insect than in the whole vast mass 
of an elephant. 

In the same way it is possible to think 
that the few acres of Wembley are a 
greater triumph of British genius than 
the almost unlimited territory of the 
British Empire.. 

For here at Wembley, eight miles 
from the Marble Arch, and under one 
single flag, we may walk into the 
ancient world of India, pass on into the 
snows and wheatfields of Canada, con¬ 
tinue into the cities, sheep farms, and 
goldfields of Australasia, move forward 
again into the veldt of South Africa, and 
onwards once more into such diverse and 
romantic worlds as those of Bermuda 
and Hong Kong, Zanzibar and Cyprus, 
Blalta and Palestine. 

Many Climates Under One Roof 

Within the, space of an hour or two 
we may come across Chinese and Anzacs, 
Arabs and Burmese, Nigerians and 
Dutchmen, West Indians and prairie 
cowboys, Mohammedans and 'Hindus, 
all moving together with the life of the 
British Empire in the company of our 
own home-bred men from Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, Cornwall and Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland. 

In a few hours we shall receive into 
our minds the colour and the atmosphere 
of every single part of the British 
Empire, from the rich and almost over¬ 
powering sweetness of the tropics to the 
hard and bracing cold of the Rocky 
IMountains. The very climates of the 
world will be brought, as it were, under 
one roof, and we may circumnavigate 
the globe between breakfast and dinner. 

A Tropical Wonder 

- It is claimed that at every turn of 
this extraordinary Exhibition there is 
something “ to stir the thoughts ” of the 
visitor. Perhaps that is the greatest 
service the Exhibition can render. Our 
thoughts are apt to be a trifle sluggish. 

The truth is that without imagination 
to quicken our brains we do not see what 
is Under our eyes or hear what is shouted 
in our ears. The man of imagination 
may think he sees more than he sees; 
but the unimaginative man never really 
sees what he does see. 

Among the wonders of this British 
Empire is “ a tropical fish, i6 feet long, 
14 feet broad, which has a mouth three 
feet wde, and eats its own parents.” 
We shall be glad to make its acquaint¬ 
ance, and grateful to it for stirring up 
our thoughts on the subject of evolution. 

Three Million Lights 

We like any tiring that makes us think. 
But we are disposed to hold that not 
even the three million electric lights 
illuminating the Exhibition, nor the 15 
miles of roads and pathways, nor the 
400 tons of coal used every day for 
running this great and marvellous 
place, will so stir up our thoughts as the 
human eyes we shall encounter in the 
various pavilions representing the many 
countries of the British Empire. 

Surely it is a most stirring thought 
that the human soul in nearly all its 
aspects will be visible to the visitor in the 
course of a morning’s walk. He will see 
men who bow their knees and pray to a 
hideous wooden figure in an African 
forest, men whose whole spiritual life 
is governed by worship of the cow, men 
who are the children of cannibals, men 
who so reverence life tliat they will not 
even kill a parasite that bites or. stings 
tiiem, men whose temples are filled with 
the carvings of monkeys and devils, men 
who pray to God on a carpet spread in ‘ 


desert sand, and men who love cricket 
and football just as greatly as we do. 

All these men will look at us, and we 
shall look at them ; perhaps our clothes 
will touch, perhaps we niay shake hands. 
Some will be farther away from us in 
thought than our Earth is from the 
farthest star, and some as near to us as. 
our own friends and neighbours. 

Nevertheless, two things will hold 
together. even the most distant and 
diverse of all these people—our common' 
humanity and our citizenship of the 
British Empire. 

The Common Flag 

Different as we are in everything that 
makes the inward and real life of a man, 
we shall feel ourselves brothers of 
humanity and workers together in our 
British League of Nations. Over our 
heads floats a common flag, and in our 
veins flows the blood of the human race. 
What may come of such a contact ? 

This thought, if we allow it to stir 
up our minds, should do something to 
quicken our interest in the British 
Empire. We believe Jingoism to be not 
only dead but dead as a door-nail, and 
we never want anything in the nature of 
Jingoism to take its place. But we do 
believe that we are horribly and miser¬ 
ably impoverished in our ideas regarding 
the Empire. We seem to be almost 
wholly unaware of two tremendous 
things regarding it—first, its possibility 
of untold blessing to the world; and, 
second, our own personal responsibility 
towards it. 

A Great Instrument of Progress 

There has been nothing in all history 
comparable to the British League of 
Nations, which will be seen in tiny 
miniature at Wembley. It is the greatest 
achievement of man’s political mind. 
It may become, in the providence of 
God, the mightiest instrument of pro¬ 
gress in all the records of mankind. It 
is by no means merely a vast trading 
federation. It is, first and foremost, an 
association of human spirits. And if we 
are properly and reverently proud of it, 
if we rise to the full height of its im¬ 
measurable possibilities, and if we realise 
that its chief purpose in history is to be 
the expression of a certain character, we 
can make it such a power in human 
destiny that it may fulfil even, the final 
purposes of Creation. 

So wonderful a thing is the spirit of 
man that even our -old and lovely 
English games may take a foremost 
place in shaping the glory of this British 
Empire. Every game played fairly and 
unselfishly, developing the team spirit, 
creating healthy emulation and friendly 
rivalry, may help to bind the utterly 
different races composing the Empire 
into one great family. 

Helping the Empire 

And if this is so with our sports and 
games, how much more powerfully may 
courtesy and chivalry, kindness and 
good nature, humour and genial friendli¬ 
ness, help to create one character under 
the British Flag. 

Every Englishman wdio travels through 
the Empire is either strengthening or 
weakening the ties which bind these 
lands together in our League of Nations ; 
and so, too, every visitor to Wembley, 
by his manners and his behaviour, may 
help or hinder the work which the British 
Empire has to do in the evolution of the 
soul of man. 

Let us all go to Wembley with a desire 
to be Stirred up in our thoughts, and come 
away from its wonders—having offended 
none of our fellow-citizens by look or 
act-^determined to be active members 
of this mighty human family, the 
proudest family on bur planet Earth. 


THE SKY-SCRAPING 
RAILWAY 

Nine Million People 
Going Up Every Day 

NEW YORK’S HEAVIEST TRAFFIC 

Among the many things for which 
New York is justly famous is the lift, 
we beg pardon—^the elevator. 

These elevators are said to be equal, 
all told, to a huge railway system, and 
to number only a few hundred less than 
all the cars on the horizontal lines of the 
city’s transportation. It is calculated 
that they speed more than nine million 
people on their journeys every day of 
the working week. 

This is the heaviest traffic in New 
York; the heaviest movement of the. 
population is not horizontal, but ver¬ 
tical. New Yorkers are always going up. 
and always coming down. Many of them 
go up and down at the rate of 700 feet a 
minute, and the laws and signals for 
elevators in any great building “ are as 
vital as on a railway system.” 

We have nothing quite like it in this 
country, and perhaps it is just as well. 
A slow lift may be better for mind and 
body than a smft elevator. But, all the 
same, it is impossible to think of'New 
York’s nine million vertical passengers 
travelling every day in the average lifts 
of London. That would, certainly be 
bad for their nerves. 


DOCTORS SEEING THE 
WORLD 

League of Nations and Our 
Health 

Twenty-eight medical men from 
nearly as many countries in Europe and 
Arnerica are now on a visit to Great 
Britain to examine our public health 
arrangements and to discuss them with 
British experts. 

- These visits have been organised by a 
branch of the League of Nations which 
studies public health, and the costs are 
met by the trustees of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the magnificent fund es¬ 
tablished by the American oil king for 
the promotion of the world’s welfare. 

It is wonderful to think what these 
exchanges of visits must mean for the 
health and happiness of the peoples. 

The fight with disease and death in 
every country must gain strength from 
tliis friendly interchange of experiences 
and discoveries among comrades in that 
unending warfare. The League is tire 
sworn enemy of misery and death, not 
only on the battlefield, but everywhere. 

FOR 6924 A.D. 

To the Manager of a Kinema 
Then 

A sealed film which is not to be 
opened for 5000 years has been accepted 
by the famous Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington. 

A merry journalist on the staff of 
an engineering paper has written this 
notice of its first performance: 

Notice ! Focus in on Radiophoto¬ 
gram Station .B 1993 XC at 7.33 o’clock 
tonight. Films of unusual- historical 
interest will be broadcast. 

, Motion-pictures taken 5000 years ago 
show primitive state of civilisation in 
1924 ! Cumbersome methods for the 
generation of power and crude, snail-like 
transporation facilities of tliat bygone 
age faithfully portrayed. 

Don’t miss this film. See the ridi¬ 
culously crude and feeble attempts to 
generate electricity from water-power. 
See the quaint customs and curious^ 
conventions of the people of those re¬ 
mote generations—their arrogance, their 
conceit, their simplicity of mind, their 
vanity. Study the fantastic architec¬ 
ture of that age and note the utter lack 
of standarisation in everything. 

This picture will be radiophotoed 
from the Radiophoto Central Theatre 
to all parts of the world. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



SSAVING TIME BY AESOPLWE^ 
iiTIie USAGovernixenijs planning an' 
;:;aaroplane mail service in Alaska^ 
i: between Nenana ami Fairbanks. In 
iiiplace of a journet) by dog team 


1 fcr hours; a Mg amazing saving- 
if time 

PAd nc 


Within this belt the sun is 
overhead at noon this week 


Equator—the middle 

me round the globe 


PAC! F ! Ci 




Time Everywhere at This Moment 
This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the 
Earth. Its full circle is 25,000 miles, 
or 360 degrees, and it completes its 
journey in 24 hours, travelling 15 degrees 
an hour. We count time from the 
half-way point, the line on which 
Greenwich stands. At noon in Greenwich 
for every 15 degrees east the day is 
one hour older, and for every 1 5 degrees 
west the day is- one hour younger. 


■MOTOR BUSES ON THE RA _V.AY 
The Ceglon railwags are now making aril 
experiment in running motor-omnibusesS 
on the rails, owing to the competition of I 
road traffic 

INDIAN OCEAN 


iTRlSTAN DA CUNHA IN LONDON ~ 
ivi^Tristan da Ginha has sent an exhibit- to 
be shown, with a model of the island, at 
the Wembley Exhibition 


DIAMOND RUSH IN AFRICA 
;The finding of about a dozen large diamondsl 
;tg a fanner in the Stompies district has caused;;: 
;a rush of prospectors rivalling the Yukon gold:::: 
iniskaad KlOOO people are reported to be figmino:;:; 
:for, claims 



5:.;-::'AUSTRALIAS APPLE HARVEST 
:::'rte apple harvest is just over in Australia;:;; 
Sttie total crop amounting b about ZjWOWO::;; 
5 boxes. AdOPOO boxes were shipped recent) u 
f. to England 


::MEW:; 

' ZEALAND 


PREMPEH GOES HOME 


Why He Left It 


AN AFRICAN KING AND HIS 

THRONE 

\ 

Prempeh of Ashanti is to be allowed 
to return home as a private individual 
after being 28 years a prisoner in exile. 

Tliough there were two rather serious 
little wars against the Ashantis, one in 
1873 and the other in 1900, Prempeh 
was the cause of neither of theni ; but 
in 1888 they had a civil war among 
themselves, and the British Gold Coast 
Government intervened, held an election 
for the throne, and seated Prempeh 
thereon. 

After a time Prempeh had trouble 
with his neighbours, and was unwise 
enough to close the roads to trade. 
This produced a demand that he should 
allow his country to become a British 
Protectorate, with a British resident at 
his capital of Kumasi. 

To this he demurred, and he sent an 
embassy to London about it. Then it 
was alleged that there were barbarities 
at Kumasi, so an expedition Lvas sent. 

It met with no resistance, and on its 
arrival Prempeh made formal submission, 
but he was dethroned and deported, 
first to Elmina, and then to the Sey¬ 
chelles, where Zaghlul Pasha, now 
Prime Minister of Egypt, was for a 
time his fellow prisoner. 

Now, in his old age, he is to return, 
as a subject, and not as a king. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Addis-Ababa Ad-diss-Ah-bah-bah 


Cuneiform 
Empedocles . 
L’Ouverture 
Prempeh 
Ras . . 

Thigmotaxis 


. Ku-ne-e-form 
Em-ped-o-kleez 
. Loo-vair-toor 
. . Prem-peh 

. . . Rahss 

Thig-mo-taks-is 


THE MAN WITH AN IDEA 
How He Stopped the Engine 

One of those remarkable acts of 
presence of mind which often prevent 
disaster in our industries Lvas -witnessed 
in the Brightside works of Messrs. 
■Vickers at Sheffield the other day. 

A man left the footplate of his engine 
for a moment on a circular, railway 
three-quarters of a mile round, and the 
engine suddenly started fonvard, gather¬ 
ing speed so that the driver was quite 
unable to regain his place. A serious 
accident seemed inevitable. 

Then it was that a man looking on 
(Alfred Sutton) had one of those ideas 
which are worth a full year's wages. 
His own engine was standing on the 
circular line, and, mounting it, he 
started it running, driving round some 
distance and allowing the runaway to 
catch him up at a moment when it was 
safe to do so. The buffers of the two 
engines came in contact, and the driver 
of the first applied his brakes, bringing 
both to a standstill. 

A LEANING TOWER 
Saving a London Church 

A year ago the tower of St. Margaret in 
Lothbury, at the back of the Bank of 
England, was eighteen inches out of true, 
and the nave was beginning to fall in. 

The church has been under repair, and 
an enormous amount of concrete and 
steel sheet piling have been put into the 
foundations, and the structure is now 
quite safe. Will those who appreciate the 
saving of this noble church send a mite 
to the rector to help to pay for it ? 

THE WORLD’S RADIUM 

The amount of radium so far produced 
in the world has recently been estimated 
at a little more than seven ounces, worth 
about six million pounds. - 


CARRIED UP BY A 
WATERSPOUT 
Fisherman’s Adventure 

Waterspouts behave in strange ways, 
but rarely do they do anything so re¬ 
markable as the performance of one off 
the coast of Lido, the island pleasure 
resort of the Venetians. 

A terrific storm swept the Adriatic, 
and, catching the island, carried thirty 
heavy bathing cabins inland and dashed 
them against the houses. Then a water¬ 
spout reared its head, and, whirling 
along, overturned a fishing-boat. 

Four fishermen were hurled out, and 
while three were drawn under the water 
and drowned, the fourth declares that 
he was caught by the waterspout and 
carried high into the air. Then he was 
thrown back into the sea, where the 
crew of a cargo-boat saw him and 
managed to save liim by throwing out 
a life-line. 

Such an occurrence is not very usual, 
but there is enormous power in a whirl¬ 
ing column of air and water,’ which is 
quite capable of lifting a man up for a 
certain distance. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 

Five Gobelins tapestiy panels. £4095 

Three panels Flemish tapestry £3570 

18th-century tapestry. . . £3150- 

Set of four Brussels tapestry . £2940 

Poem by Henry Constable . £2700 

T. Lodge’s Phillis, 1593 . • £1600 

Marble statuette of a nymph . £1417 

Louis XV table .... £903 

Henry Howard’s Songs . . £740 

Book by Henry Crosse, 1605 . £650 

An old English carpet . .. . £609 

First Latin-English dictionaiy £600 

A Chippendale armchair . . £441 

16th-century German clock . £273 

Acarvedtedstead. ... £150 


A GLAD SIGHT FROM 
THE KING’S WINDOW 

The Fountain Plays Again 

THE NEW GOVERNMENT TURNS 
ON AN OLD TAP 

The C.N. called attention a few weeks 
ago to the sad sight the King could see 
from his window in Buckingham Palace, 
the dry fountain of the Victoria 
Memorial, which crowns the noblest 
site in London. 

For nearly nine years the iountain 
had been drjr, The water was stopped, 
of course, during the war, when a sheet 
of water shining here at night would 
have been a dangerous landmark for the 
invading Zeppelins. 

But year after year governments came 
and went, and to none of them did it 
occur to turn tlie fountain on, so that 
this splendid monument, with tlie fine 
basins made for running water, with the 
spirit of running water instinct in the 
whole conception of the artist, was 
allowed to look absurd and advertise 
the poverty of imagination existing in 
our governments. 

Tlie feeling expressed in the C.N. has 
now crept into some convenient place, 
and we are glad to see that the fountain 
is running once again, and looking 
beautiful from ten to four. We have 
only to see the delight of the people for 
ever passing to and fro to realise what a 
good thing this Government has done in 
turning on this tap. 


VAST ARMY OF RED CORPUSCLES 
One of the lecturers of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity has been telling an audience of 
200 people that about 100 tons of blood 
flowed through their hearts in the hour 
uhile he was speaking to them, and that 
a quart of blood contains^five million 
million million red corpuscles. 
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He Shall Never Pass Away 

Once more the solemn Easter time has 
come and gone; and we feel moved to send 
around the world again these farewell words 
of Jesus on the eve of that Easter long ago. 

T iTTLE children, yet a little 
^ while I am with you. 

A new commandment I give 
unto you, That ye love one an¬ 
other ; as I have loved you,that 
ye also love one another. 

Let not your heart be troubled : 
ye believe in God, believe also in 
me. In my Father’s house are 
many mansions ; if it were not so 
I would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you. 

Whither I go ye know, and the 
way ye know. I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life ; no man 
cometh unto the Father but by me. 

If ye shall ask anything in my 
name, I will do it. If ye love me, 
keep my commandments ; and 
I will pray the Father, and he 
shall give you another /Com¬ 
forter, that he may abide with 
you for ever—even the Spirit of 
truth, whom the world cannot 
receive because it seeth him not. 

I will not leave you comfort¬ 
less : I will come to you. Yet a 
little while and the world seeth 
me no more, but ye see me ; 
because I live ye shall live also. 

Take heed that no man deceive 
you, for many shall come in my 
name, saying, I am Christ, and 
shall deceive many. And ye shall 
hear of wars and rumours of wars. 
See that ye be not troubled, for 
all these things must come to 
pass ; but the end is not yet. For 
nation shall rise against nation, 
and kingdom against kingdom ; 
and there shall be famines and 
pestilences and earthquakes in 
divers places : .all these are the 
beginning of sorrow’s. 

Then shall they deliver you up 
to be afflicted, and shall kill you, 
and ye shall be hated of all 
nations for my name’s sake. 
Settle it therefore in your hearts 
not to meditate before what ye 
shall answer ; for I will give you 
wisdom which all your adver¬ 
saries shall not be able to resist. 

Ye shall be betrayed, and some 
of you shall they cause to be put 
to death ; and ye shall be hated 
of all men for my name’s sake. 

Bui there shall not a hair of 
your head perish. In your patience 
possess ye your souls. 

And there shall be signs in the 
Sun, and in the Moon, and in the 
stars ; and upon the Earth dis¬ 
tress of nations, wdth perplexity ; 
the sea and the waves roaring, 
men's hearts failing them for 
fear, for the powers of heaven 
shall be shaken. Then shall they 
see the Son of Man coming in a 
cloud, with power and great glory. 

When these things begin to 
come to pass, then look up and lift 
up your heads, for your redemp¬ 
tion draweth nigh. Heaven and 
Earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away. 


What’s in a Name ? 

pnoM a police court report; 

Name ? Stone. 

Christian name ? ’ Cherry. 

We hope it was.not such a bad nut 
as the police court suggests. 

© 

The Air is the People’s 
'PHE Senate of the United States 
has prohibited wireless licences 
for more than two years on the ground 
that “ the air is the inalienable 
possession of the people.” 

We wish the Parliaments of- the 
world would follow this example, 
and go still farther and declare that 
" the air is the people’s and the 
peacefulness thereof, and woe unto 
him who disturbs the songs of birds 
with the sounds of war.” 

Eternal ’Vigilance is the Price of 
Liberty 

■^HEN George Washington launched 
the Constitution of the New 
World, did he think that nothing else 
remained to be done ? Did he think 
deinocracy would solve all its problems 
by the vote ? Listen to the far-seeing 
wisdom of this great man. On 
Febiaiary 7,1788, he sat down to write 
a letter to a friend, and said that the 
Constitution would endure as long as 
there was ” any virtue in the body of 
the people.” Then he added : 

I would not be understood to speak of 
consequences which may be produced in the 
revolution of ages by cormption of morals, 
profligacy of manners, and listlessness for 
the preservation of the natural and 'in- 
afienable rights of mankind. 

He saw that humanity must love 
freedom, justice, and truth to preserve 
those great blessings, and that listless¬ 
ness on the part of humanity towards 
the supreme moral ends of civilisation 
would be fatal. 

In 1920 less than half the citizens 
of America voted in the Presidential 
election; and at our last General 
Election many constituencies polled 
nothing like three-quarters. , 

Our forefathers, who fought for the 
privilege of the vote, would have been 
astounded by this political apathy. 

Consolation for Donkeys 

“ 'pHE globe has been circumnavi¬ 
gated,” said Alexander Smith, 
“ but no man ever yet has ; you may 
survey a kingdom and note the result 
in maps, but all the scholars in the 
world could not produce a map of the 
poorest human personality.” 

It is a useful thought to remember 
when-we become irritated by a duffer 
or angry w’ith a bore. The biggest 
donkey on two legs and the most 
suffocating bore under the Sun are 
still more marvellous than Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. 

© 

1 had rather believe ail the. fables 
in the Legend, and the Talmud, and 
the Alcoran, than that this universal 
Frame is without a Mind. B.\con 


Unmanageable 

does not perceive that the 
power of one body of men to 
hold up the life of a whole,- city is 
derived solely from the size of that 
city ? London is becoming un¬ 
manageably huge. Seven million 
people cannot pack together with 
safety unless their hearts are right. 

Only one thing can make the life of 
a great city safe, and that is a moral 
sense in all the citizens of their duty 
to their neighbour. 

Tip-Cat 

author declares lie has never heard 
a lantern lecture. Probably he 
has heard a kettle sing. 

□ 

Y^isitors to the Zoo are charged extra 
for admission to the new aquarium. 
The fish there must be in low water. 

S 

Jt is said the worst treated men in the 
country are agricultural labourers. 
So much of their lives is harrowing. 

0 

Germany has ordered 1,380,000 hand¬ 
kerchiefs fiom Belfast. Looks as if 
at last she meant 
to wipe out her 
debts. 

E 

wonder 
what the 
meek will do 
with it when 
they inherit the 
Earth. 

El 

JT is said the 
day of the 
flapper is over. 
Wc hope she is 
not working 
overtime. 

0 - 

People say 
Trade Union¬ 
ists treat men and women like sheep. 
Yet those who complain say the times 
are out of joint. 

B 

piVER mud is so healthful it is worth its 
weight in gold. There is evidently 
money in a mud-bank. 

H 

Ax M.P. assures us that newspapers 
do not know everything. Some of 
them do not even know him. 

□ ' 

A VILLAGE near London has no street 
lamps. So the lamp-lighter had to 
find a post elsewhere. 

© 

Mother Knows 

^EXico is a favourite. place for 
the novelist who intends to 
raise his readers’ hair and keep school¬ 
boys out of bed. Anything iriay 
happen there. Revolutions are as 
common as influenza. Brigands, foot¬ 
pads, and assassins form a considerable 
part of the population. 

But something has just happened in 
Mexico which has never happened 
there before. The tvomen of the 
country arc rising. And what is the 
first thing they have set themselves to 
do ? To stop revolutions. It is an 
omen of a better world.. 


Peter Pan at Home 

ByaC.N.GiPl ' 

. A C.N. girl who li.as been meetin.g Peter Pan 
in Kensington Gardens .sends us this. 

FIRST visit to Kensington Gardens 
is bound to be the first of many 
visits, for there is some lure which 
draws us all back. Peter Pan, that 
ever youthful child, seems to forbid 
the entrance of one vv’hose heart has 
grown old; his one rule seems to be 
that ‘‘ Unless ye be as little children 
ye cannot enter the Kingdom.” 

And so, if we go there often, his 
kingdom of heaven will be spread 
among us and a little bit of the Gardens 
will be carried with us everywhere. 

Nev’er have I seen an unhappy face 
there. Every child’s brown or pink 
face, peeping from its perambulator, 
has a happy, wondering, Peter Pan 
look in it, and sometimes a smile for 
lucky passers-bjq as if to , say, ” We 
are not strangers here, are we ? ” • 
Peter in the Bucket 
In his own lovely way Sir James 
Barrie tells us how Peter plays with 
the toys we forget and leave in the 
Gardens ; how he sat in a small bucket 
for quite a long time, hoping that was 
what children did with them; and 
tried to sail a hoop on the Round Pond. 

Surely he must be pleased when he 
hears from the fairies, who change 
themselves into flowers by day, how, 
the children play with the toys that 
he himself leaves about. One little 
girl drinks in a lovely breath of fresh 
air that he tossed up and could nof 
catch again. Some boys play with the 
small brown balls the oak tree had 
given to Peter; and everyone loves 
the patterns he draws on the Round 
Pond when Jack Frost comes. 

Yes—ev^eryone ! Even grown-ups 
acknowledge Peter’s charm. Once 
more' they are children, glad to run 
about and play games; and Peter’s 
brothers-by-love enjoy the glorious 
feeling. They- are the birds, quite 
ready for crumbs, and the squirrels 
who beg for nuts. 

The Lucky Sculptor 
Where Peter is so obstinate is in 
showing himself. He is so terribly shy 
because he knows his habits are not 
the same as ours, and so we are lucky 
if we catch him unawares. 

But one nran. Sir George Frampton, 
has been lucky enough to see Peter 
standing on a tree-stump playing his 
pipes while his friends were round him, 
the little mice and rabbits and birds 
and fairies, all listening to his tunes. 
And Sir George Frampton, knowing 
how much we all want to see him, has 
made us a lovely statue, so that now 
we hav’e an idea of what he is like 
to look at. 

And all this happiness we get by 
simply stepping off a bus in Ken¬ 
sington High Street and crossing into 
Peter’s heaven. 

© 

Prav God Our Greatness May 
Not Fail 

We sailed wherever ship could sail, 
We founded many a mighty State; 
Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fears of being great. 

Tennyson 



PETER PUCK 
■ WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If the eye of a needle 
can see to'sew 
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THE TERRIBLE RAY 

WHAT CIVILISATION HAS 
TO FACE 

British Inventor’s Idea which 
May Destroy Peace or War 

AREAS OF DEATH 

One thing is certain, in this world of 
doubt. Science will either destroy 
civilisation utterly or make it a 
wondrous thing indeed. We believe that 
it will make the world a place of happi¬ 
ness for all who live in it. 

The pity is that the mind of man does 
not keep march with the movement of 
science, so that the powers of science are 
too often used for destruction. On the 
other hand, there is always hope that 
such scientific powers will come into the 
hands of man that his mind will be 
compelled to take a great leap forward, 
and such things as war will be made 
impossible by their horror. If the newest 
idea is justified we seem to be on the 
eve of an immense steff forward towards 
the day when w’ar will destroy itself. 

A Daring Thinker 

The new idea is in the mind of 
Mr. Grindell IMatthews, one of the most 
daring thinkers and inventors of our 
time, hlore than once he has justified 
his ideas by his achievement, and it is 
w'ell to pay attention to what this 
British inventor says. 

Mr. Matthews believes that he has 
found an invisible ray along which he 
can send an electric current, and he 
believes that with this ray he can make 
it impossible for anything to live in any 
given area. If the ray were projected 
into the air for a height of six miles 
over London, and for a radius of twenty 
miles round, it would be impossible for 
anything to exist in those square miles, 
and Mr. Matthews believes that every¬ 
thing within this area could be burned 
to ashes or reduced to a molten mass. 

Stopping a Motor 

His experiments have supported his 
e.xpectations so far. In his laboratory 
in London Mr. Matthews set a wdieel 
revolving at a great speed by means of a 
motor, and from the other end of. the 
room he directed the invisible ray on to 
the magneto. The motor and the wh.eel 
stopped at once. Then flie ray was re¬ 
moved, and the w'heel w'ent round again. 

Working at a distance of about 
twenty yards, the inventor has been 
able to use the ray to shrive! up plants, 
explode gunpowder, set things on fire, 
light electric lamps (or even oil lamps), 
stop the magnetos of aeroplanes and 
motor-cars, and kill a mouse. The ray 
is under instant control, and its pow er is 
said to be limited only by the power that 
is generated. It can be worked from a 
little room, or from a trench, or from any 
place where electric power can be set up. 

£25,000 in a Night 

It was hlr. Grindell IMatthews who 
was responsible for one of the secret 
inventions which might have had a 
great influence on the war if it had 
developed. His idea was to control a 
manless motorLoat by a beam of light. 

Mr. Matthews was promised £2^,006 
if his story of the invention proved true, 
and ten times as much if he could 
produce an aeroplane, guided in the 
same way, and capable of attacking an 
airship in . the air. He earned the 
/25,ooo, but not the £250,000, because 
other ways of dealing with Zeppelins 
were found. 

The test of the motor-boat took place 
at night on the Penn pond in Richmond 
Park, in the presence of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, the First Sea Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a 
number of admirals and military e.xperts. 

They were all very sceptical, and .one 
old admiral was sure there was a ware 
connection between the boat and the 


T he truth of the saying “ An English- 
man’.s house ■ is his castle ” has 
just been illustrated once more in the 
law courts. 

Tw'o men were fined £5 for entering 
another man’s house “ forcibly and with 
a strong hand.” They wanted to regain 
possession of a mangle bought on the 
hire-purchase system, for which pay¬ 
ments were overdue. 

The householder and his wife were 
aw'ay at work, and wdien they. returned 
they found the door open, the lock 
hanging half off, and the mangle gone. 

The men said they found the door 
open, but the jury believed the house¬ 
holder. If the door had been open, or 


shore, to which Professor Bragg replied 
that he would give him £1000 if there 
was ahything controlling the boat 
except the searchlight. 

The experiment proved brilliantly 
successful. The little boat, christened 
The Dawn, obeyed the arc light 
perfectly, starting and stopping, turn¬ 
ing this way and that, for three- 
quarters of an hour, and finally firing 
its miniature gun before gliding back 
to its moorings. A red light flashed out 
as it steered to port, and a green light 
when it turned to starboard. 

The £25,000 cheque was paid to the 
inventor the next morning. ■ 

The beam controlled the boat by 
means of an octagonal cylinder fitted 
on the vessel, which acted as a sort of 
revolving motor-car commutator. The 


even ‘‘ on the latch,” the men would not 
have been punished. They were en¬ 
titled to take tlie goods which had not 
been paid for, but were not entitled 
to ” enter forcibly.” 

The door was admittedly weak and 
the lock a poor one. so that it did not 
take a very " strong hand ” to get 
into the house, but it wns " forcible 
entry,” nevertheless. 

The prosecution was under a law made 
by Parliament as far back as the 
year 1.382, which has remained on the 
Statute Book ever since. 

So that an Englishman’s house has 
been his castle a .good long time now. 
Long may it remaiir so ! - 


e'„nt sides were made of tablets of 
selenium, sensitive to light, and the 
tablets responded to the beam in such 
a way as to direct the boat’s mechanism. 

After that thrilling night Mr.Matthcws 
went into the service of the Government, 
and was able with his beam to direct a. 
boat up to fivm miles away at night, and 
up to nearly two miles in daylight. 

IMr. Matthews has never valued 
money so much as achievement, and he 
spent his big cheque on further e.xperi- 
ments. He looks forward to the time 
when he may “ achieve something for 
the British Government rvorth to them 
considerably more than even the quarter 
of a million offered him for the aerial 
torpedo to fight Zeppelins,” and it may 
be that his new discovery will justify 
this great hope, 


CHANGE COMING 
OVER OLD BAGDAD 

NEW TALE OF THE 
ARABIAN DAY 

What Has Happened to the 
Arab with His Spade and Rifle 

SOMETHING TO BE PROUD OF 

Something has happened far across 
the seas, and in an ancient land full of 
beauty and romance, which should 
make us all glad. 

It is a thing which we should do well 
to carry in our minds when we go to 
Wembley. It is a thing which can ex¬ 
plain to us what is the true glory a,nd 
splendour of the British Empire. 

Before the Great War the Turks were 
in possession of Mesopotamia, that 
ancient land which was rich and civilised 
when the British Islands were the haunt 
of wild beasts, and the City of Rome was 
only a village. 

But there was neither wealth nor 
civilisation under Ottoman rule. A 
black shadow, like the shadow of some 
huge hovering eagle, rested over the 
whole length and breadth of Mesopo¬ 
tamia. No man’s life was safe. Murder 
and mutilation, oppression and cruelty, 
ran riot in all those famous valleys and in 
all those noble mountains. It was a land 
of misery, suffering, anarchy, and death. 

Opening Parliament in Bagdad 

But what has happened now ? King 
Feisul has gone in State to a Parlia¬ 
ment House in Bagdad, as we have 
already recorded in the C.N., and has 
read a Speech from the Throne to the 
elected representatives of his iration. 
Bagdad, which seems to us the scene of a 
thousand and one fairy stories, which 
is as ancient a name as we can easily call 
to mind, and which is about the first 
city we think of in speaking of the Magic 
East, is now the centre of constitutional 
government and possesses a House of 
Parliament. 

It is a Avonderful thought. Stand on 
Westminster Bridge and think what it 
means that our British Parliament 
House has given birth ' to this new 
Parliament House in Bagdad—that 
because of England and Englishmen, 
because of the British Empire and 
British citizens, Mesopotamia has a 
House of Parliament and a constitution 
framed to bless human happiness, to 
punisli lawless crime, and to safeguard 
the sacred fire of Liberty. 

The Rifle Disappears 

This is our side of the matter. But 
look at it from the other side. What does 
it mean to the peasant in Alesopotamia ? 
Before the British took possession of the 
country and drove out the Turks, there 
was scarcely a peasant in Mesopotamia 
who did not trudge to his toil in the field 
“ with a spade on one shoulder and a 
rifle on the other.” Go there now, and 
you will see the spade, but no rifle. You 
will hear singing in the fields. You will 
see smiles on happy faces. Yon will feel 
all about you an atmosphere of peace 
and goodwill. 

This is what it means to the people of 
Mesopotamia, and those people honour 
Britain's name and beg us not to depart 
from their midst, and speak of us as the 
nation that loves freedom, acts justly, 
and never breaks its word. 

The Engineer at Work 

Then there is the side of civilisation. 
Engineers are at work in Mesopotamia. 
Aeroplanes bring travellers from Egypt 
and Palestine. IMotor-cars go .freely 
into mountainous country where no 
man’s life was safe a few years ago, and 
the sacred rivers arc busy with petrol 
launches carrying the blessings of science 
and industry to the remotest villages. 

Mesopotamia has come back to civilisa¬ 
tion, and the hand that led her out of 
darkness into light, out of barbarism 
into freedom and happiness, is the 
brotheriiig hand of the British people. 


HIGHEST BUILDING IN THE WORLD 



The famous Woolworth Building in New York, which rises 792 feet above the pavement, 
weighs 223,000 tons, and has 58 storeys, has Just been sold for eleven million dollars, 
that is, about £2,200,000. The building is really a street stood on end, for about 12,000 
men and women occupy it on working days, and 140,000 letters and parcels are received 
or sent -out every day of the year 
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FAMILY PAPERS 

A PEEP INTO SOME OF 
THEM 

Odd Notes from the Days of 
Long Ago 

THE TWINS AND THE TIMEANS 

Not very long ago a manuscript 
signed by Guy Fawkes was offered for 
sale in a London auction room. The 
document related to a sale of some of his 
property, and had his autograph. 

One dealer began with a bid of 5s., and 
his friend bid 6s. Unfortunately for the 
modern conspirators somebody else, who 
no doubt as a boy had celebrated the 
Fifth of November, had left a commission 
with the auctioneer, and the manu- 
'script realised over {fio. 

A Fine Title Page 

The writer of this article, in his search 
for autographs and manuscripts, has 
been fortunate enough to secure some 
items of interest; and here gives brief 
descriptions of tvvo or three. The first 
has a fine title page: 

The Family Chronicle, instituted March 1,18I8. 
. . , from youth to age, 

Reviewing life’s eventful page 
And noting as they fade away 
The little lines of yesterday. 

The rest of the page is occupied by a 
sketch showing a stage with books, 
lyre, letter box, surrounded with banner¬ 
ettes, and on each one appears one of the 
children’s names. 

The editor was the mother, Mrs. E. S. 
Graham, whose town house was in 
Clapham; the contributors were the 
children and one or two relatives. 

Ride in a State Barge 

The initials of the children’s names 
formed an anagram, T I M E A. The 
mother of the Timeans wrote under the 
nom de plume of Madame Mere. The 
journal was chiefly about family matters, 
and was written in a humorous strain. 
They went in the state barge to the City, 
and attended " Clapham Cathedral ” 
on Sundays. 

IssTied about two years after the 
Napoleonic wars, w'e find in'it an inter¬ 
esting reference to a house shortage, 
headed : “ Elegy on the most effectual 
manner of packing a large family in a 
small house.” 

This manuscript newspaper was con¬ 
tinued for at least twelve months, and 
filled over 300 pages. 

Two Girls on an Island 

A far more thrilling manuscript, hand¬ 
somely bound as a neat little volume, 
afforded one of the greatest surprises. 
It is called " The Twins,” and is written 
in a lady’s hand. The writer had only 
read a few pages when the book gripped 
him intensely, so much that he could 
not put it down till he had read the 
whole 130 pages. 

He then made the surprising discovery 
that it was a true narrative written by 
one of the Twins. In the body of the 
book only the initials of the characters 
appear,'with a dash, but at the end a 
full key is given. 

The story is about two girls born in 
the island of Dominica towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

It describes in simple language the 
dangers they ran from the various risings 
of the blacks, and tells how once they 
had to leave the island. 

The town was besieged, and the 
father, on account of the shortage, of 
food, tried to elude the enemy; but as 
he never returned he was apparently 
shot. They were now without father 
and mother. In a most marvellous 
manner they were rescued by an English 
man-of-war, and they both lived to 
womanhood, and were happily married. 

Readers of the C.N. may read a most 
interesting account of this tragic island, 
dealing with the period in which the 


LIFE IN RUSSIA’S 
VILLAGES 

Splinters for Lights and 
Black Bread to Eat 

THE QUEER SCENE IN THE 
BATHING ROOM 

By a Russian Correspondent 

We have received this description of life in 
Russia very far north. It is written by a 
young Russian to whom some of the con¬ 
ditions of life in the north were unfamiliar. 

I spent the summer very pleasantly in 
the north of Russia, taking part in a 
railway surveying expedition. 

It was to me a new country and new 
people. They resemble more the Finns 
than the Russians in exterior. Their 
language also is different. They are as 
yet quite primitive, and just beginning 
to get educated. 

A few years ago they did not even 
have a railway hue to connect them with 
civilisation. I could not help comparing 
their life with fife in England; the 
difference is so great. 

The dwellings are of timber, because it 
is the material most readily obtainable. 
They are small, very low. and badly 
lighted. ■ In the poorer villages they do 
not even have candles in the evening, 
and are obliged to burn splinters of dry 
wood instead. The food consists mostly 
of black bread ; they hardly grow any 
vegetables, neither do they keep fowls. 
This is hard to e.xplain. 

Collecting the Forest Herries 

Fruit does not ripen because of the 
cold climate ; but they get forest berries 
and mushrooms, and these the natives 
collect in some measure to keep in the 
winter. The cattle are good ; also the 
milk and dairy products. The villages 
are from 10 to 15 miles apart, and number 
from three to about 50 cottages. 

Their method of washing is extra¬ 
ordinary. The contrivances for this 
purpose are called banies, and they con¬ 
sist of a small hut, w'ith a little ante¬ 
chamber communicating through a door 
with the bania proper. The bania is a 
room, in the near corner of which is a big 
pile of stones, and in the far one some¬ 
thing like a table on high legs. A tiny 
window and a hole in the ceiling com¬ 
plete the construction. 

Heating the Stones 

To prepare a bania for use, a fire is 
laid among the stones and kept up till 
they are thoroughly hot. Then hot 
stones are dropped into a bucket of 
water to heat it, and cold water is put 
into' another bucket. The person 
wanting to “ wash ” enters this room, 
which has a temperature of 112 degrees. 
He pours some water over the stones, 
raising a cloud of steam, which makes the 
heat insupportable to ordinary people. 

Then he mounts the table, and beats 
his body with a bunch of young birch 
branches, causing a violent perspiration. 
After punishing himself sufficiently, he 
finally rinses himself with warm water, 
and that ends the operation. I could not 
stand the very gentlest steaming, and 
had to fly for dear life, but the natives 
endure it for half an hour and like it. 

The family generally sleeps on one 
large straw mat on the floor. 


Continued from tbe previous column 
twins lived there, in Arthur Mee’s Hero 
Book, with its terrible account of Napo¬ 
leon’s torture of Toussaint I’Ouverture. 

The third volume brings us much 
nearer the present time, and is entirely 
different from the other two manuscripts. 

It contains the actual letters of a girl 
written to her parents in India from 1880 
to 1887, when she was from four to 
eleven years old. The girl belonged to a 
family named Chard, and there must be 
a story behind this volume, for on the 
back of the title page are the lines; 
The water that was here is gone, 

But those gentle shadows never change. 

One wonders what happened'to this 
little girl named Chard whose parents 
were so far away. 


MENDING MANKIND 

WHAT CAN BE DONE IF 
WE TRY 

The Good Work one Man has 
Done in Switzerland 

THE ROMANCE OF WITZWIL 

.What may be done by a man who 
has faith in a great idea can be seen 
very strikingly in the case of a Swiss 
gentleman named Kellerhals. 

In 1891, Mr. Kellerhals undertook 
to look after the convicts of Berne on one 
condition, namely, that any profits 
arising from his venture should be spent 
on furthering its prosperity. With this 
condition granted he set to work. 

There was a vast stretch of bog and 
fen between three of the lakes in the 
canton of Berne. There went Mr. Keller¬ 
hals with his convicts, and set about 
making an ideal penitentiary colony. 
He treated the convicts as men ; he 
encouraged the guards, who were neces¬ 
sary to prevent escapes, to take an 

The Peace That is 
Passing Away 

Jt is delightful to read of, 
Old London, when green 
fields lay between Chelsea and 
Knightsbridge, when cocks 
crowed at dawn, and at night 
the watch went round the 
sleeping streets and called 
Past tm o'clock, and a fine, 
starlight night. 

guT now we have set a 
cordon of noise and 
glare round London to keep 
out Peace. What has peace 
to do with a town where 
every factory cries speed and 
every wheel shouts noise ? 

gv day we accept these 
conditions; we are dumb 
in the presence of our tyrant, 
and think that at night 
we shall have peace. But 
what is London at night 
now ? No more a quiet place, 
but a gorgeous spectacle, a 
riot of colour and glare that 
is noisier to the senses than 
factories and wheels. 

These few words are from My Maga¬ 
zine for May, on sale everywhere now. 


interest in the humanity of the prisoners, 
and he infused into the undertaking 
a genuine colonial feeling of adventure, 
so that everybody was keen to make 
it a success. 

What is the result ? The colony of 
Witzwil now possesses its own railway, 
its own electric plant and workshops, 
which make it entirely independent of 
the rest of the world. It has a herd 
of 500 cows, and produces 480,000 
quarts of milk .in a year. Its tillage 
brings in an income of five million francs 
a year. There are 58,horses at work in 
the colony, and nearly 700 pigs on the 
farm. The convicts run their own 
tailor’s shops and boot factories. They 
are their own carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and locksmiths. They make the elec¬ 
tricity ^yhich both lights and warms their 
cells. Theyattend lectures. Theyreadand 
study. They make no effort to escape. 

Think what might have been the 
condition of these convicts—mentally, 
morally, and spiritually—if there had 
been no Mr. Kellerhals. One man with 
a good idea serves many. The exceptional 
man is a benefactor to all. 


A BEETLE’S WORK 

PROBLEM OF THE LEAD 
CABLE BORER 

Thousands of Telephones Put 
Out of Order 

WHAT IS THIGMOTAXIS ? 

Some time ago the C.N. told how a 
beetle called the short-circuit beetle, but 
better known as the lead cable borer, 
had been attacking the lead sheathing 
of the overhead telephone and telegraph 
wires in America. 

The beetle bored through the lead, 
and the moisture, getting into the hole, 
short-circuited the wires and led to a 
breakdown of the service. 

It appears now that this pest i.s 
spreading, and electrical engineers, are 
concerned because so far no way of 
meeting the menace has been devised. 
The beetle, like most insects, multiplies 
at an alarming rate, and in some parts 
of the south and west of America 
thousands of telephones have been put 
out of action by its agency. 

Eating Through Lead 

The telephone cables are generally 
made- with 600 pairs of wires closely 
wound round with thin paper-like insu¬ 
lation to separate them. Outside of. the 
bunch of wires is the lead sheathing, so 
carefully put on that no atmospheric 
moisture can get inside. The beetle, 
however, eats through the lead, the 
damp enters, and 600 pairs of copper 
wires become short-circuited, and the 
telephone service breaks down. 

For a year or two engineers have been 
trying to find a remedy, but up to now 
this beetle, no bigger in girth than the 
head of a good-sized pin, has beaten the 
best brains of America. 

Some interesting facts, however, have 
come to light as a result of investigations. 
Mr. T. E. Snyder, the Government 
entomologist, says that the stimulus 
which sets the beetle at work boring 
into the lead sheathing is what we know 
as thigmotaxis. 

Sitting with the Back to the Wall 

That is a difficult word, but it is made 
up of two Greek words which mean 
touch and disposition, and thigmotaxis 
is described as the movement of living 
organisms in relation to their contact 
with solid bodies. In other words, the . 
lead-borer, by coming into contact with 
the surface of the metal sheathing, is 
driven to begin boring. This contact 
stimulus works differently in different 
creatures, and in men and women it 
takes a curious form. It is thigmotaxis 
which accounts for the preference shown 
by .many people for those seats in a 
restaurant which have their backs to 
the wall. 

In the lead-borer beetle, on the other 
hand, it cau.ses the creature to feel un¬ 
comfortable until it has burrowed into 
a restricted cosy corner, and if it hap¬ 
pens to be on a lead-covered cable it 
will work hard on this unpromising 
material, boring a hole a tenth of an 
inch in diameter right through it. The 
burrowing is done mostly by the female. 

Science at a Standstill 

The tendency to eat through the lead 
is growing in this beetle. During the 
experiments earned out by the Bureau 
of Entomology at_Falls Church, Virginia, 
eggs of the beetle were enclosed in the 
boughs of trees and cased round with 
lead an inch thick, but when the 
creatures hatched out they made their 
way through the lead, and the sheathing 
looked like a well-worn sieve. 

Poison has been tried, but seems 
to have no effect at all on the beetle, 
and science, after all its efforts of the 
last year or two, has had to acknowledge 
that it is at a standstill. 
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TRIUMPHS OF THE 
AIR CAMERA 

World to be Re-mapped 
from the Clouds 

WHERE ENGLAND LEADS 

One of the most serviceable uses to 
which the aeroplane has been put is in 
the making of maps and surveys. 

The aerial photograph provides an 
ideal way of mapping out bad country, 
swamps, river basins, and deltas, and it 
also offers a unique method of studying 
the design and arrangement of factories 
and large buildings. 

The airman’s camera, which has 
reached a higher state of perfection in 
England than in any other country, is 
fixed to the aeroplane so as always to 
point downwards, towards the earth. 
When a snapshot is taken of a spot 
directly beneath the pilot, it is known 
as a pin-point photograph. Sometimes 
these photographs are taken one after 
another at fixed intervals of a few 
seconds, each one overlapping the last; 
all the pictures can later be pieced to¬ 
gether so as to make one big map. A 
large map of this kind is really a mosaic 
built up of perhaps hundreds of small 
photographs fitted together with the 
greatest precision. 

Camera With a Propeller 

To the aeroplane camera is often 
fitted a little propeller, which is driven 
by the air pressure caused by the flight 
of the machine, and this acts as a 
motor for driving the mechanism which 
changes the photographic plates and 
releases the shutter that exposes them. 
The camera can thus be made to take 
pictures automatically at regular inter¬ 
vals, which are arranged before a flight. 

One of the greatest obstacles in the 
way of taking good aerial photographs 
has been the haze which often screens 
the landscape from the airman. Light 
is reflected from the mmute particles of 
haze, which “ blinds ’’ the camera, as it 
were, the land often appearing blurred 
and vague. 

It was found, however, that red rays 
will pass easily through the haze. By 
using photographic plates that are 
specially sensitive to red rays, and 
placing a red glass or filter in front of 
the lens, beautifully clear photographs 
can be taken of the land in quite misty 
weather conditions. 

This summer is to see great develop¬ 
ments in aerial photography, by which 
the world will be gradually re-mapped 
with an accuracy and detail never 
achieved before. Picture on page 12 

FEEDING THE FURNACES 
Something New in a Gas-Works 

If you have seen Mr. Heath Robinson’s 
drawings of the quaint machinery which 
his imagination creates, you will have a 
good idea what the retort house of a gas- 
woiks often looks like. 

The system in use in many towns is 
incongruous compared wdth the newest 
method, and the men who work in the 
old retort houses have one of the most 
arduous and unhealthy tasks it is possible 
to find. Bare to tlie w'aist, they stand 
before the furnaces and work in dust, 
hissing steam, and heat wdrich would be 
unbearable to most people. 

But with the new vertical retort 
system things are different. In the 
latest plant, just completed, the coal is 
loaded from a chute on to a revolving 
chain of buckets, and is dealt wdth 
mechanically from the moment it enters 
the works till it drops as coke into the 
waiting carts. 

The new method is much more 
efficient than the old. In an old retort 
house 56 retorts needing the labour of 
21 men will produce half a million cubic 
feet of gas a day. But in the new one 
16 retorts attended by only six men will 
produce a million and a half cubic feet. 
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HENRY FORD’S 
POST-BAG 

The People Who Write 
to Him 

AND WHAT THEY WANT 

All the world seems to be talking 
of Henry Ford just now, and we have 
lately been hearing of a new phase 
of his life, his personal mail bag. 

Actually, it is not a bag ; the mail 
is delivered in a truck, for hundreds 
of people WTite personal letters to 
Mr. Ford every day asking him for 
money or for cars. So widely has 
the tremendous extent of his fortune 
been advertised that people everywhere 
who are in trouble for money think of 
him, and consider that, whatever sum 
they need, the motor-car king would 
never miss it from his millions. 

Such letters average over a thousand 
a day now, and a very large staff-is 
required to sort and answer them; for, 
w'liile Mr. Ford himself never sees any 
of the letters, they are all answered. 

Even the most petty sums are ahvays 
being requested. Women who are 
afraid to tell their husbands of debts 
at cards, people unable to pay trades¬ 
men’s bills, dishonest employees in 
danger of being found out, turn to the 
Detroit wizard for help. 

People Who Want a Car 

These people do not stop to think 
that if Mr. Ford granted the half¬ 
million such requests he receives every 
year, it would not be long before he 
became bankrupt. 

And then there are the thousands 
of people who write to Mr. Ford and ask 
for a car.^ Wliat is one car, they argue, 
when he”is making them-in millions ? 
Truly, it is a strange world, and it is 
hard to analyse the reasoning of such 
people as the' young woman who asked 
the manufacturer to lend her a thousand 
dollars, place it in his business until 
it had become a hundred thousand, and 
then return her the hundred thousand 
less the original thousand lent her ! 

We cannot help reflecting that when 
Mr. Ford was hard-up in the early days 
he would have been the last man to ask 
a stranger to lend him aid ; and, further, 
that many of the people now appealing 
to him were among those who scoffed 
so loudly at the first Ford from which 
all the other millions have sprung. 


FREE TRAVEL AND ALL 
FOUND 

Half-Way Round the World 
for Nothing 

A very striking fact peeps out of the 
latest arrangements between Australia 
and Great Britain for helping suitable 
British emigrants to reach Australia. 

A child less than 12 years 'old will he 
taken half-way round the world and fed 
on the journey free of cost. 

Think what that means! Something 
like 12,000 miles of travel for nothin'g, 
and food thrown in ! 

Of course', this privilege will not be 
given to any child. It must be travelling 
with its parents, who are selected 
emigrants. The parents will have an 
assisted passage, half the assistance 
being given by the Mother Country 
and half by Australia. 

Children under 12 go free, and those 
between 12 and 16 at half-fares. 

Australia evidently feels the value 
of children reared there into citizenship. 
It is the parents she chiefly desires as 
workers, and parents cannot go without 
their children. But the children are 
w'anted for whac they will become. 

In days of poverty they were some¬ 
times spoken of as so many “ mouths 
to feed.” Now they are valued so much 
that . the call to them is " This way 
for a free trip, and all found.” 


C.N. QUESTION BOzX 

All questions must be asked on postcards ■ 
one question on each card with name and 
address. . The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

Who Said “Words are the Only Things 
that Last for Ever”? 

William Hazlitt, in his Table Talk. They 
occur in the section On Thought and Action. 

Is the Mysore Cow’s Hump a Bone? 

No ; in this and other humped specie.s 
of cattle the hump is of a fatty formation. 

Who were the Pillar Saints ? 

A clan of ascetics, chiefly in Syria, who 
lived on the top of a pillar, from which they 
never descended. ■ 

What are Saturn’s Rings ? 

They consist of vast numbers of tiny 
moons, each moving independently in its 
own orbit round the planet. 

What is a Jesse Window? 

A stained glass window representing Jesse 
lying down with a tree springing from him/ 
containing the genealogy of Jesus. 

When was the First Penny Post 
Established ? 

Two years before the death of Charles II 
a penny post was set up in London. Sir 
Rowland Hill’s penny post for Britain was 
established in 1840. 

What is an Acid ? 

An acid is defined as one of a class of 
substances that neutralise and are neutra.- 
lised by alkalis, and are composed of 
hydrogen and another element or elements. 
Why Do Some Liquids Evaporate’More 
Quickly than Others? 

Because they absorb heat more rapidly, 
and it is the absorption of heat that-causes 
a liquid to change into vapour or into a 
gaseous state. 

Why Do Some Flowers Smell and 
Some Not ? 

Where a flower has a scent this is for the 
benefit of the plant, usually to attract 
insects to fertilise it. Plants without 
scent have other means of attracting in¬ 
sects or becoming fertilised. 

What is a Collegiate Church ? 

A collegiate church was formerly a church 
which, having no bishop’s seat or sec, had 
the ancient retinue of a dean or provost, 
together with canons, prebends, and chanters. 
Westminster Abbey is a collegiate church. 

How Many Ice Ages were There ? 

There was the one Great Ice Age which 
occurred in the earlier part of the existing 
geological period, but during that Age Dr. 
Geikio claims that the ice sheet crept down 
from the north and retreated six times. 
Other geologists admit four or five ice sheets. 

What is the Origin of Alisa Craig In 
Scotland ? 

This mass of granophyre, or porphyritic 
igneous rock, was forced up when molten 
through the surrounding strata, and, being 
very hard and durable after cooling, was 
left standing when the softer stratified 
rocks around were worn away. 

What is the Oil in Sunflower Seeds ? 

It is a semi-drying vegetable oil known 
as sunflower-seed oil, and differs from other 
vegetable oils. By semi-drj'ing is meant 
an oil that absorbs oxygen from the air and 
becomes thick without completely drying up. 
How Did Foucault’s Experiment Prove 
the Rotation of the Earth? 

A freely suspended body, when made to 
oscillate, will, in the absence of any dis¬ 
turbing force, continue to perform its 
oscillations in one plane, and this it would 
do if the Earth were still. As the earth 
rotates, however, the plane of oscillation 
appears to change relatively to the earth. 

What is the Difference Between a Mill 
and a Factory? 

A factory is any worlrshop of considerable 
size. A mill, in addition to being a build¬ 
ing filled with machinery for grinding corn 
or other substances, is also a factory with 
machinery for textile manufacture. Thus 
we speak of a cotton mill, a woollen mill, 
and so on. The reason is that when these 
factories started they were worked by 
water power like grinding mill?. 

Why were Stars Called Betelgeuse, 

Rigel, Denebola, and Aldebaran ? 

The ancients fancied they saw in the 
constellations or groups of stars resem¬ 
blances to various objects such as men and 
beasts, and they called them by such 
names as.the Lion, the Bear, Orion, and 
so on. The individual stars w'ere given 
names in the same way. Betelgeuse, in Orion, 
means the giant’s shoulder; Rigel, in the 
same group, means the giant’s leg; Alde¬ 
baran means follower of the hindmost, 
and is so called because it follows the 
Pleiades; and Denebola, in the constella¬ 
tion of^the Lion, means lion’s tail. 


THE MISTY SPOT 
OF LIGHT 


A GREAT STAR CLUSTER 


Hundreds of Suns Arranged in 
Curving Streams 


VAST CONCOURSE OF 
GLITTERING ORBS 


By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

As the next tw'O weeks will contain.the 
last of the really dark nights that we 
shall have for some little time, advantage 
might be taken of the darkness to find 
one of .the glories of the heavens. 

It consists of myriads of suns appar¬ 
ently clustered together. Even a com¬ 
paratively small telescope will reveal 
upwards of a thousand of these sparkling 
gems, while many more are massed 
together near the centre, all combining 
to produce a blaze of light. 

Around this brilliant centre several 
hundreds of these magnificent suns are 
arranged in curving streams and festoons, 
which, seen through a powerful telescope, 
present a scene of amazing grandeur, 
the field of view being sprinkled with the 
glittering host, each a colossal flaming 
furnace at-least a million times the size 
of our Earth, and many even larger. 

This is what is seen ; but we know 
that it is only a fraction of what is 
actually there—lesser suns, multiple 
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How to find the Great Star Cluster 


suns, and worlds innumerable. For the 
causes, the laws of Nature, which gave 
our world, the Sun, and the planets of the 
solar system their existence operate in 
those far-off regions, precisely the same. 

This wonderful stellar cluster is known 
as Messier 3, or No. 5272, in Herschel’s 
Catalogue of celestial marvels.- 

There are between 80 and go of these 
globular star clusters known ; many 
of them have been closely studied, and 
much has been learned about them. 

Actually, these suns, which appear to 
be so close together, are tremendous 
distances apart, averaging at least as far 
as we are from Sirius—that is, about 
8^- light years. Light must take many 
hundreds of years to travel across the 
vast concourse of suns in Messier 3. 

The distances of these star clusters are 
known to reach to hundreds of thousands 
of light years, 220,000 light years being 
the farthest so far calculated. 

Seen Through Field-Glasses 

Though quite invisible to the naked 
e3'e, the great assemblage of Messier 3 
may be seen as a misty spot of light, not 
unlike a hazy star, through good field- 
glasses ; but it is not very easy to find. 

With the aid of our star map first find 
Eta, the end star of the. Great Bear’s 
tail; ^this is almost overhead about 
10 p.m. An imaginary line drawn a little 
way toward the south-w-est from this 
star will reach one of medium bright¬ 
ness ; this is Cor Caroli. Another line 
taken at right-angles, some way to the 
left, leads us to the golden Arcturus. It 
is almost midway along this line, but 
nearer to Arcturus, that this wonderful 
star cluster is to be found. 

Note carefully the small stars and the 
broken guiding lines leading to them 
on the star map ; these stars will require 
the glasses. Just above the one indicated 
will be seen the tiny misty spot repre¬ 
senting the magnificent astral glories of 
Messier 3. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds —Mars rises about 2.30 a.m., 
Jupiter a little before ,midnight. In the evenin.g 
Saturn is in the so-ath-east, Venus in the west 
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EAGLE FEATHER 


A Tale of White Men 
Among the Red Men 

CHAPTER 21 

David’s Plan 

A t the tumultuous entrance of 
the warriors Cornstalk rose to 
his feet with flashing eyes. 

To his surprise David realised 
for the first time that the great 
Shawnee cliieftain was a very old 
man. 

Blackfish had stepped in , an 
instant in front of the warriors. 

" Go back ! ” he cried, with such 
an imperious gesture and look that 
the clamour immediately ceased, 
and the warriors went out. 

Blackfish turned to David, all 
trace of the weakness of a moment 
before gone front his face. 

“ Your decision ! ” he said. 
David rose to his full height, and 
looked the imperious Indian straight 
in the eyes. 

“ Command your, braves, Black¬ 
fish,” he said sternly. " But I am 
not to be commanded.” 

David then turned to Cornstalk 
as the one with whom his negotia¬ 
tions should be carried on. He saw 
that the situation was extremely 
serious ; more serious, indeed, than 
he had ever expected. It was 
evident that 'on the old chief’s 
death Blackfish meant to command 
the Shawnee braves in a campaign 
against the English. Blackfish must 
be placated, that was clear. But 
David had no intention of appearing 
servile. 

So he turned to Cornstalk with 
the decision to which he had come 
against his will. 

" 1 would gladly stay with you if 
it were in my power,” he said: 
" But I am the eldest son of my 
father, and I must return.” 

Out of .the corner of his eyes’ 
David saw the black brows of 
Blackfish draw ominously down. 

It was no use, then. In spite of 
the pain at his heart he must go 
on with the proposition he had in 
mind. ■ The caravan could not spare 
him front its defence, for he was as 
strong and big as a. man. 'But 
someone must remain with the 
Indians. 

“ Cornstalk,” he said, " the white 
man unknowingly, killed the sort of 
Blackfish, your grandson, For that 
the white man will make amends." 
Cornstalk nodded. 

“ Good 1 ” he said. 

But Blackfish only watched 
sternly, his keen eyes on the white, 
boy’s face. 

“ I have a young.brother,” David 
continued, making an effort not to 
betray the pain the words cost him, 

" just the age of the chief’s son 
who was killed. My father, leader 
.'if the settlers, will send him as 
hostage, to be your grandson. 
Cornstalk, and your son, Blackfish.” 

For the first time the angry face 
of the chief’s son relaxed into 
satisfaction. 

” Good ! ” he said. 

David continued. 

“ For that I ask a renewal of 
your promise of protection to the 
white man. Cornstalk. 

“ Also that the warriors who 
attacked us shall be punished. 

” Also your honourable word that 
the boy shall be w'ell treated as the 
son of a chief, and allowed to spend 
six months of the year with his 
mother.” 

Blackfish made a gesture of 
denial of this last condition, but 
Cornstalk stopped his protest. 

“ It is well that a boy should be 
sometimes with his' mother,” he 
said. ” The w'arriors who attacked 
your camp shall be well punished 
by Cornstalk, who does not givC’kis 
word in vain. 

“ The white man shall not only go 
in peace to the home he has chosen, 
but I will send him gifts along his 
way. The boy shall be brought up 
as a chief’s son should be. Y’ou 
have Cornstalk’s word.” 

David acknowledged Cornstalk’s 
promise with a dignified nod. Then 
lie turned to Blackfish. 
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Set down by 
John Halden 


" And you, Blackfish, do you 
agree to Cornstalk's words ? ” 

” Yes,” said the warrior, and a 
gleam of eagerness carne into his 
rugged face as he added, “ and this 
boy, is he strong and wise, and 
destined to be a great w'arrior ? My 
son was all this.” 

” He is strong and wise. He will 
not shame you,” David answered. 

David’s uneasiness was now 
partly allayed. His .sorrow was 
great at the thought of parting 
from his brother, but he felt sure he 
could trust Cornstalk’s promise that 
the boy' should be Well treated. 

Besides, what else was there to 
do ? David himself might stay as 
hostage, but that would mean de¬ 
priving the caravan of an able- 
bodied adult, wdiich it could ill 
spare. If, , on the other liand, he 
refused any adequate satisfaction, 
it was almost certain that Blackfish, 
grieving and enraged at the murder 
of his son, would find some way to 
rhassacrc the wkole party of whites, 
'once they had entered the wdl- 
derness. 

" Cornstalk,” said David. " Eagle 
Feather is iny' sw'orn brother. Let 
him go with me that my parents 
may' see what kind friends we have 
in this camp, and my mother may 
not grieve.” 

Cornstalk, after a long and 
searching look into David’s un¬ 
flinching eyes, nodded his assent. 
But Blackfish protested. 

“ How do w'e know this is not a 
trick to get the chief’s son into ymur 
hands ? ” 

“ By' the same token as I know 
ray' brother is safe with you,’’ 
answered David, " the given word.' 

" It is well,” said the deep voice 
of Cornstalk. " This white boy 
gives his word like an Indian. like a 
chief’s son. Eagle Feather may' go. " 

Blackfish said nothing, but by 
his lowered brow's David knew he 
Was not satisfied. He determined 
to .be on his guard. 

I'wish to start immediately,” 
said David. 

” Well,” answered Cornstalk, and 
struck, the drum beside him; 

A squaw' answered the summons. 
Cornstalk gave an order in the 
Shawnee language. David and the 
two Indians w'cnt out and found 
Eagle Feather \va iting. 

CHAPTER 22 

Preparing for the Return 

s soon as Blackfish and Corn¬ 
stalk had taken leave of David, 
the Indian boy' joined him, . 

” Eagle Feather,” said David 
gravely as they walked together 
toward the outskirts of the camp, 

" this morning y'ou asked me to be 
your brother. I could not. in spite 
of my desire, because my parents 
need me. 

“ But now I am going to give you 
my' little brother l5anny. Care for 
him. Eagle Feather, as you would 
for me—as I w'ould for you ! ” 

Eagle Feather turned on his 
friend in astonishment and delight. 

“ Y'ou are going to give your 
little brother to ■ the Shawnee 
tribe ? ” .he cried incredulously. 

" Good ! Goo.d ! He shall be my 
brother! ” 

David explained his reasons. 

"He is to take the place of the 
son of Blackfish,- .who was killed 
by' my people. A boy, the son of 
Jake -Simpson, was killed in the 
woods-” 

By Eagle . Feather’s look of 
astonishment, David saw that he 
had never heard of this murder 
that had so roused the rage of the 
settlers. 

“ No Shawnee killed him! ” 
cried the Indian boy. “ Perhaps 
an Algonquin, perhaps a Cherokee ; 
but never a Shawnee! We could 
not understand what made your 
people go out to kill ours. My father 
wept, but he would not listen to 
Blackfish. He would not give the 
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order for war. His promise still 
held.” 

David felt his admiration for 
Cornstalk grow. After all, most 
people would have felt that such 
a seemingly unprovoked and mur¬ 
derous attack by the white men 
was sufficient excuse for breaking 
his word. But not the honourable 
old chief. Cornstalk. 

" Your father is a good man,” 
said David simply'. 

” He will love your brother as 
his own son,” said Eagle Feather, 
" and I as a brother.” 

” Will you go with me now to 
bring him back ? ” asked David;’ 

" Gladly,” answered the Indian, 
and ran off to prepare for the 
journey. 

David had noticed that Black¬ 
fish, on leaving Cornstalk, had 
spoken a few words to some of the 
rebellious Indians who were more 
willing to acknowledge him as their 
chief than Cornstalk. He had 
evidently given them an order. 

“ Blackfish has told them to spy 
on Eagle Feather and me,” David 
said to himself. " Whether he 
has told them to attack us is 
doubtful. I should think not, 
however, unless I do something 
that looks suspicious to them.” 

Over at one side of the camp 
David now noticed a group of 
Indian w’omen collected. They 
were arranging heavy packs on 
their backs, held by' leather straps 
across their foreheads. 

David knew -already that all 
the heavy work of an Indian camp 
was done by the women. The men 
considered any work beneath their 
dignity. Their place was to fight, 
to hunt, and to fish. All the packing 
and carrying was' done by the 
squaws. 

Cornstalk had beCn ’ supervising 
this group, and now he .beckoned 
to David. 

“ These are gifts for the white 
brothers,” he said, his kindly old 
face wrinkled with smiles. 

There were great cakes of maple 
sugar, 'two feet cxrbss and a foot 
thick. There ■were joints of fresh 
venison and bear and elk and 
buffalo. There, were gourds filled 
with bear’s, fat—a great delicacy. 
There were sacks of Indian com, 
juicy and sweet on the ear. 

There were, besides, beautifully- 
made baskets, painted in bright 
colours, and woven blankets of 
scarlet, blue, . yellow, green, and 
black, decorated with strange Indian 
designs. - , ' . 

” All these are for your people,” 
said Cornstalk, " that they may 
know that Cornstalk is their friend 
and W’ishes them only good. You 
will tell them' that ?” 

For answer David ' gripped the, 
old chief’s hand. ■ ^ 

Danny would be; safe as long. as 
he' was in the care of this gentle 
old man! And as for Blackfish, 
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that proud warrior woiild consider 
the boy as his own son, and would 
protect him as such. 

There remained for David only 
the hardest part of the transaction, 
to reconcile his parents. 

So uneasy was he for fear his 
father would disapprove of his 
bargain with the Indians that he 
could not wait till morning to 
start on the journey homeward. 
There remained still about three 
hours of daylight, and he preferred 
to go immediately. Eagle Feather 
had told him that there was a much 
shorter way to the caravan than 
that which he had taken. By that 
way he should arrive before noon 
the next day. 

CHAPTER 23 


Flying Bird 

^ORNSTATK had left him fo 
oversee other preparations 
for the journey, and David was 
left awhile to his thoughts. 

After a while he was roused by a 
call from Eagle Feather, who stood 
in the doorway of a tepee some 
distance off, beckoning to him. 

“ Come, brother 1 ” 

David joined the Indian boy, 
and was led inside the wigwam 
to meet an elderly Indian woman 
■whom Eagle Feather introduced as 
his mother. Flying Bird. 

When the Indians christen their 
children, they leave the name to 
chance. The mother or nurse 
brings the baby outside the tepee 
for the first time and sits before 
the door with it, holding it on her 
knee. If it is an important child— 
say, the chief’s son—all the 
warriors and women gather about 
to watch. 

The first thing the infant's eyes 
rest on with any appearance of 
interest is given to it for a name. 
The Indians are great believers 
in signs and augurs. The spirit 
of the thing the.child looks at is 
supposed to be bound up in the 
fate of the child. Thu? many odd 
names have been borne by Indian 
chieftains, such as Sitting Bull. 
White Buffalo, Limping Dog, and 
soon. 

But as David looked at Eagle 
Feather’s mother, he thought how 
well her name of Flying Bird must 
have suited her in her youth, for 
she w’as still a beautiful old lady, 
w’ith dark, eyes, full of light and 
gentleness. Her hands and bare 
feet, like those of all Indians of 
good breeding, were exquisitely 
shaped and small, like those of a 
delicately modelled bronze statue. 

She greeted David with gracious 
dignity, and bade him be seated. 
Eagle Feather translated her sweet¬ 
sounding Shawnee dialect into 
English for David. 

“ I wish to tell you that your 
little brother shall be to me as 
my own son,” she said. " It is long 
since I have had a young boy in my 
wigwanr, for Eagle Feather has 
become a warrior grow'n. You have 
promised me a great happiness.” 

She ■ spoke like a queen, and 
David felt bis own backw’oodsman’s 
speech to be very rough and un¬ 
gracious as he tried to answer her. 

They "were interrupted by the 
entrance of a messenger from 
Cornstalk to tell them that the 
preparations were finished for their 
departure. David did not wish to 
waste any of the daylight that was 
left to him, so he took leave of 
Flying Bird, promising to return 
to visit her. 

Light packs of provisions had 
been prepared for the two boys, 
and ■w'ere slipped on their backs 
by a squaw. Cornstalk bade them 
a dignified farewell, and Blackfish 
put into David’s hand a necklace 
of bear’s teeth. 

“ Let the son you are giving me 
wear this on his returjj,” he said. 
‘‘ It will guard him from evil.” 

'!rhere was no mistaking the 

sincerity in the warrior’s voice, 

and yet, as David looked round 

at the faces of the braves who had 
assembled to see him off, he noted 
that the ringleaders in the earlier 
mischief were con.spicuously absent. 
Where had they gone ? Surely 

no treachery was afoot 1 

TO BE CONTINUEn 


Five-Minule Story 

Mrs. Hawkins and 
Her Cat 

J\/fY charwoman, Mrs. Haw- 
kins, is a rare one for a 
bit of gossip. 

” hly' lodger,” she remarked 
one day, “ never shakes her front 
door mat 1 W''hen Jimmy passes 
it, he puts his head in the air and 
sniffs—he knows ! ” 

” Who is Jimmy ? ” I asked, 

" My cat,” she replied. " I’m 
very fond of my cat. Now that 
my husband’s gone, Jimm3’’s 
all I’ve got.” 

“ Cat’s are companionable,” I 
agreed, “ but don’t you find i: 
very lonely in the evenings with 
no one to talk to ? ” 

“ No one to talk to ! ” she 
exclaimed. ” Why, I talk to 
Jimmy ! " 

” But does he understand ? ” 
I ventured. 

“Of course he does!” de¬ 
clared Mrs. Hawkins. “ When I 
go out in the morning I just say : 
I’ll be back early, Jimmy. I’ll 
bring you two pennyworth.” 

“ Two pennyworth of what ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Cat’s meat,” she answered. 
“ Oh, he understands all right! 
When it’s my whole day here,” 
she went on, “ I say to him ; 
Late tonight, Jim ! Stay in your 
basket like a good boy, because 
it’s a cold day and you’ll get 
cold if you go out. And, sure 
enough, when I get in, there he 
is, waiting as good as gold to 
welcome me ! ” 

“ But doesn’t he want to go 
and explore the roof sometimes, 
like other cats ? ” I asked. 

“ He wouldn’t demean him¬ 
self,” replied Mrs. Hawkins. “ Ho 
never associates with other cats. 
He likes to go down to the chicken 
run of a morning, though, and 
see that they are getting on all 
right while I’m away. It’s 
wonderful the way they trust 
him. Of course he wouldn't do 
them any harrn, because he knows 
they help us to get a living.” 

Later in the week I found Mrs. 
Hawkins leaving with a small 
bundle. 

“ It’s the rabbit bones,” she 
explained, rather apologetically, 
" for Jimmy ; I hope you don’t 
mind. He’s not set on them like 
he is on cat’s meat, but he knows 
I can’t, keep him in luxury 
always, so he makes do.” , 

Of course, I said I was only too 
glad for Jimmy to have the 
bones, but I couldn’t help feeling 
rather guilty that our menu did 
not include the remains of his 
favourite food. 

The next day I got him three 
pennyworth of it, and - was 
rewarded 'with one of the largest 
smiles I’ve ever seen on Mrs. 
Hawkins’s face. 

“ He will be pleased ! ” she 
said. And the morning after, 
w'hen 'she brought up my cup of 
tea, she remarked ; " Jimmy 

sends his respects and thanks. 
He told me it was one of the 
tastiest bits he’s eaten for a 
long time.” 

I am thinking of asking Jimmy 
to call, for he is surely a cat in a 
thousand 1 
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L/^e Stars the Flowers Shine Forth to ^ell Us Spring is ^orn 




Dr MERRYMAN 

'J'he school inspector was exam¬ 
ining a class of small boys. 

“ Now, can any of you tell me 
what fishing-nets are made of ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the boy at the 
bottom of the class. “ A lot of lit¬ 
tle holes tied together with string.” 
0 0 0 

Transposition 

A.N artisan to form my whole 
Required me when transposed, 
And still has failed until curtailed 
1 also was disclosed. 

But if these hints should not suffice 
For you the point to settle. 

Then if ray whole be shortened twice 
You pass from wood to metal. 

Answer next week 
0 0 0 
Is Your Name Muir ? 

'J'HiS name is a Northern form of 
Moor, meaning a morass, as 
in Sedgemoor, and was no doubt 
given as a description to someone 
living near a morass. Then it 
developed into a surname, and has 
so come down to us. 

0 0 0 

\YirAT weapon does the Earth 
most closely resemble ? 

A revolver. 

0 0 0 

Exit 

” X AM told you had a gas explo¬ 
sion at your house. Was it 
serious ? ” 

“ Well, we were all blown out 
into the garden, with most of the 
furniture.” 

“ Indeed ! 1 had no idea it was 
as bad as that 1 ” 

“ Oh, it didn’t matter ! We were 
just going to start Spring cleaning, 
anyway.” 

0 ■ 0 0 
Cheer Up ! 

matter how depressed you feel, 
Look cheerful! 

A gloomy face is ungenteel. 

Look cheerful 1 

Nobody cares about your woes. 
Each has his sorrows, goodness 
knows! 

So why should you your grief dis¬ 
close ? 

Look cheerful 1 

Though you are blue as indigo. 
Look cheerful! 

You’re prettier when you smile, you 
know. 

Look cheerful ! 

The world abhors a gloomy face. 
And tales of woe are commonplace, 
Of trouble, then, remove all trace— 
Look cheerful! 

0 0 0 
A Hidden Word Puzzle 



When placed in their correct order, the 
initial letters of the words represented by 
these pictures wiU spell the name of a friend 
of peaceful people. Can you find out what 

it is ? Solution next week 

0 0.0 

Why does .a cook never make a 
square'pudding ? 

Because she wants it to go round. 


Correct 

The schoolboy was not entirely 
wrong when he wrote that a 
circle is a figure with only one side 
and no ends. 

0 0 0 
With Vacant Possession 



perhaps 1 can persuade you to pur¬ 
chase one of our little labour- 
saving homes ? ” 

0 0 0 

The Song of the Ticket-Punch 
y[y teeth are sharp, 

Though very few. 

I’m biting bits all day ; 

And yet 1 do not eat them up, 
But throw them all away. 

0 0 0 

What is it that flies high, flies 
low, has no feet, and yet 
wears shoes out ? Dust. 

0 0 0 

Settling an Argument 
A MAN called on his next-door 
neighbour and handed him a 
small packet containing some white 
powder. 

“ What do you say that is ? ” he 
asked. “ Just taste it, and tell me 
what you think.” 

The neighbour smelled it, and 
then carefully touched it with the 
tip of his tongue. 

“ Well,” he said, “ it seems to 
me that it’s only soda.” 

“ Good 1 That’s exactly what 1 
think,” was the triumphant reply. 
“ But my wife says that it’s rat 
poison. You might just taste it 
again to make sure.” 

0 0 0 
A Tongue-Twister 
^ TUTOR who tooted a flute 
Tried to teach two young 
tooters to toot. 

Said the two to the tutor, 

“ Is it harder to toot, or 
To tutor two tooters to toot ? ” 

□ 0 0 

Why is it difficult for sailors to 
work on two-masted ships ? 
Because no man can serve two 
masters well. 

0 0 0 

What Is It? 

JF you would my nature know, 
Seek for me in frost and snow. 
On the slope of lofty mountain, 

In the cool and flowing fountain. 
On Norway’s coast I have been 
found, . 

But in Sweden ne’er have been; 

In populous towns you hear my 
sound, 

But ne’er on peaceful village green. 
In Russia you might seek in vain, 
’Twould only give you needless 
pain; ■ 

But where the mighty ocean rolls 
You’ll find me, and at both the 
Poles. A nswer next week 

0 0.0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Alphabet and Atithmelic 
MILD. Each letter is a Roman 
numeral—1000, 1, 50, 500. 

A Biddle in Rbyme Peace and War 
Menageams of the Zoo Animals 
Elephant, Giraffe 
Who Was He ? 

The Great Benefactor ■' '<5 George 
Stephenson 


Jacko Has a Bad Time 

J ACKo’s attempt to get rid of Cook didn’t make him any more 
popular in Aunt Matilda’s household. Of course, Cook 
got to hear of it, and he hardly dared show himself in the 
kitchen regions. 

It was the same out of doors. Old James, the coachman, 
looked on Jacko with deep suspicion, and glared at him when¬ 
ever he went anywhere near the stables. 

“ Wants a good whipping, he does,” he said, eyeing the 
whip hanging up in the harness room. And he would take it 
down and twirl it as a warning to Jacko to keep his distance. 
Which Jacko did ! ■ 

2 But it all made life very difficult, and Jacko began to feel 
he’d be thankful when the time came to go home. 

“ There’s only a week more,” he muttered, as he slunk round 
the garden one morning. 

He tried to find something to pass away the time till lunch, 
but his luck was out. 

WTien he collected some sticks and made a bonfire, Cook came 
rushing out to know where all the smoke was coming from, 
- and didn’t he know that the washing had just been put out 
on the line ? 

When he went into the greenhouse to see if the grapes were 
ripe, the gardener told him.to be off, or he’d take a stick to him. 

And when he began to climb the big cedar in front of the 
house. Aunt Matilda tapped the window and shook her head 
disapprovingly. 

4 “ I’ve had about enough of this place,” growled Jacko. 

He ran off to the bottom of the garden, where Aunt Matilda 
couldn’t see him, and sat down on a big stone, as cross as two 



sticks. There wasn’t a thing he could do down there; not 
even a ttee to climb. 

7 Then he suddenly caught sight of a bee-hive standing in the 
~ corner. His eyes lit up.' 

There was a big stick lying on the ground. Jacko made a 
dive for it. 

“ The very thing,” he said; “ that’ll make them sit up." 

It did, too. The bees didn’t like having their hive prodded, 
and got very angry. 

The more they buzzed the more Jacko liked it. He danced 
- round the hive brandishing his stick. 

But he brandished it once too often. Before he knew where 
he was he had knocked the hive over ! 

There was a terrific buzzing, and the infuriated bees made^ 
for Jacko. He took to his heels, and never stopped till he was 
in the house. 

Aunt Matilda was furious when she found out what had 
£1 happened. She said all the honey would be spoiled.' 

And nobody had any sympathy for Jacko when he asked 
for something to put on his stings ! He vowed he’d never inter¬ 
fere with bees again as long as he lived. 


Id on Parle Fran^ais 





le talon le faucon la masse 

La fomie de ca talon est elegante 

Le faucon est iun oiseau de prole 
La masse est en or ou en argent 





. le navire naufrage le raisinJe chariot. 

Le navire naufrage va sombrer 
12 Le soleil fait murir le raisin 
- Les boeufs tralnent le chariot 


Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

How many people are born in your 
town and how many die ? Here are 
tlie figures for four weeks in 12 towns. 


TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 



1324 

1923 

1924 

1923 

London 

.6953i 

.7129. 

.6231. 

.4446 

Glasgow . 

.2009. 

.2105. 

.2141. 

.1181 

Manchester 

1202. 

.1181. 

.1149. 

. 92s 

Edinburgh 

693 . 

. 659. 

. 615. 

. 525 

Newcastle 

55S. 

. 558. 

. 334. 

. 316 

Sw.ahsea . 

. 2SS. 

289. 

. 217. 

. 163 

York .. . 

. 124. 

. 106. 

. 120. 

. 89 

Ipswich 

. 122. 

. 123. 

• 77. 

. 64 

Bath .. . 

. 87. 

. 99. 

. 116. 

. 89 

Exeter 

. 74. 

. 89. 

. 107. 

. 63 

Worcester 

57. 

. 74. 

. 100. 

38 

Canterbury 

' 33. 

. 28. 

• .23. 

. 29 


The fourw'eeks are up to March 29,1924 


Tales Before Bedtime 

April Showers 

A NGELA didn’t like the little 
bo}' next door. She said 
he was a muff because on wet 
days he always went to school 
carrying a big umbrella. 

“"Muff indeed! ” said Nan¬ 
nie. “ He’s a nice-mannered, 
polite little boy.” 

“ Sugar baby,” said Angela. 
“ I shan’t ask him to the party. 
He might melt.” 

Angela’s birthday was in 
April, and she always had a 
party and invited six boys and 
six girls. If the weather was 
fine they had tea in the garden 
and then played croquet and 
rounders on the lawn. 

On the birthday morning the 
sun was so bright and hot that 
even old Silas, the gardener, 
said he didn’t expect any April 
showers, and Angela carried 
out the croquet set before 
breakfast. 

At half-past three Angela was 
dressed—in a dainty new frock 
that Granny had sent her for 
a birthday present—and she 
really did look nice. 

The big birthday cake looked 
nice, too, standing in the middle 
of the table, on the veranda, 
and on its white, iced top it 
had Angela in primrose letters. 

“ How pretty it would look 
to have primroses all round it,” 
thought Angela. “ They won’t 
be here for half an hour ; I’ll 
run to the little wood and pick 
some.” 

Before she could fill her bas¬ 
ket the April sky suddenly 
went black, and heavy rain 
began to fall. 

“ Oh, dear! ” groaned Angela, 
crouching under a tree. “ How 
can I get back without ruining 
my lovely frock ? ” and there 
were tears as well as raindrops 
on her cheeks. 

Then, suddenly, down the 
road came the “ muff ” with 
his umbrella. 

When he saw Angela he 
said: “ Z)o have my umbrella.” 



Angela accepted half of it, 
and when they arrived.home 
quite dry, the sky was blue 
again. 

“ I don’t like umbrellas, hut 
my aunt likes me to carry one,” 
said the little boy rather sadly, 
and immediately Angela in¬ 
vited the “ sugar baby ” to tea. 

He didn’t melt. He was the 
nicest boy there really. 

“ There, you see,” said Nan¬ 
nie. “ Mufts and umbrellas are 
very useful in April showers ! ” 


























































The Bird Watchers—Miss E. L. Turner, who has gone to the lonely Bird Island off the Norfolk 
Coast for six months to watch the habits of the wild birds there. She is here seen sitting 
with her assistant, Miss Margaret Wenn, outside the wooden hut which is to be her home 


The Two Men of Egypt—Lord Allenby, the British High Commissioner, and Zaghlul Pasha, the 
Egyptian Premier^ having a confidential talk at a tea party given by King Fuad to his Cabinet. 
They are the two outstanding men in Egypt today and its future depends largely on them 


JANE AUSTEN'S HEART OF GOLD-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR MAY 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, The Amalgamated Press (10221, Ltd., The Flect'way House, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4. It is registered as a newspaper and for trans¬ 
mission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My 3IagaziDe)from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Au^strainsin, Gordon and Gotch : South Africa, Central News Agency; India, A. H. Wheeler and Co. 


iThe Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 


CHILDRENS newspaper 

' ' April z6, 1924 1 w Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 11 s. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for i4s.; Canada, , 13 s. 6d. See below. 


WARSHIP FUNNEL AS A GARAGE - EARTHQUAKE IN ENGLAND - SCHOOL RECORD 


An Airman*s View of a River—The aeroplane and the airman's camera have given us entirely 
new views of the world, and many countries are now being surveyed from the air. This 
photograph shows what a river looks like when seen from an aeroplane. See page 9 


Earthquake Damage in England—A house at 
South Normanton which was damaged by an 
earthquake. Many slates fell from the roof 


Chinese Children Enjoy a Meal Eaten With Chopsticks—Boys and girls in China 
take their meals in very different style from British boys and girls, and here we 
see some children on a houseboat at Canton eating their rice with chopsticks 


The^ Ostriches Arrive—A consignment of 23 
ostriches was landed at Southampton for the 
South African section at the Wembley Exhibition 


New Use for a Warship’s Funnel—This garage at Philadelphia, in America is made 
. out of the funnel of the scrapped United States warship Maine, and holds two cars 
comfortably. It Is simply laid on the ground, flattened at the bottom, and fitted with doors 


- A School Record—R, H. Bai'ey, of the Perse 
School, Cambridge, made a school record in the 
Senior High Jump by clearing 5 feet 4} inches 














































